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The Northwestern 
Ohio Christian 


Conference 


Is Putting on a 


Great Herald Campaign 
Simultaneously 


In All Her 


Twenty-nine Churches 
This Week of 


May 16-21 


Inclusive 


This Conference is loyal and responsive to the re- 
quest made by The General Convention of the Chris- 
tian Chureh at Urbana, Illinois. 


What this Conference is doing, other Conferences 
can do. 


Will Your Conference be as responsive to the re- 
quest of the Convention as the Northwestern Ohio? 
We hope so. 


Come on and get into this Great Campaign and 
make a great showing in these remaining days. 


The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty 


Should Be in Every 
Christian Home 








Aged Ministers’ Home 


HE following remittances have been received for 

the Aged Christian Ministers’ Home at Lake- 
ment, N. Y., since previous : 

Madisonville, Pa., Church 

Spencervile, Ohio, Church ... 

Harwood Church, Ohio 


M. SUMMERBELL, Treasurer. 


Oo 


Christ continually comes in unrecognized 
ways, getting near to us and drawing out 
our love and trust before we know it is 
Christ: then he drops the veil and shows us 
his blessed face—J. R. Miller. 


oO 


“Success in life is not made up of riches 
or of poverty. Success in life is inseparably 
bound up with spiritual comeliness. A suc- 
cessful life is one made up of deeds that 
make God glad.” 


Deaths 


Ruth Davis was born January 14, 1847, in Madison 
County, Indiana. She was married to Mr. S. R. Waugh, 
of same State, October 25, 1868. To this union were 
born eight children, two dying in infancy, and Mrs. 
Novella Robinette, who died at the age of nearly 
twenty years. Mrs. ‘Waugh was converted at the 
age of eighteen years, and at that time joined the 
Christian Church. She moved with her family to 
Labette County, Kansas, in the year 1880, and settled 
on the farm near Edna where she resided until her 
death. There she united with the Christian Church 
in December, 1883, which was then called Hack- 
berry Christian Church, located at the Valley school- 
house, which organization was later moved to Elm 
and is now’ known as the Elm City Christian 
Church. She was at her death the oldest member 
within reach of the church. Having lived as a true 
Christian, faithfully discharging her duties to her 
church, even when her health did not permit her at- 
tendance at the services, she kept in touch with her 
church by reading her church paper, The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, and read it as long as she could 
read. In the home she was a loving and devoted 
wife and mother, bringing up her children in the 
love and fear of the rd, always having been a 
great observer of family devotion. Her influence for 
good was felt throughout the entire community, com- 
manding the respect of all who knew her. She was 
always ready to help in time of sickness and need. 
She leaves to mourn their loss besides her husband 
and children, four brothers, two sisters, twenty 
grandchildren, and eleven great-grandchildren, besides 
other relatives and a host of friends. Having had 
poor health for a number of years she p lly 
passed away trusting in her Lord, and Savior Jesus 
Christ, at her home near Edna, Kansas, April 29, 
1927, at he age of eighty years. The funeral serv- 
ice was held at Elm Church May 1, 1927, Rev. A. A. 
Mason officiating, and assisted by Rev. F. N. Vining. 
Interment was made in the Edna Cemetery. 




















Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 
Edward Borah, Sims, Illinois. 
C. E. Reep, Lagrangeville, New York. 
A. E. Cortner, R. R. 2, Muncie, Indiana. 
Llewellyn C. Fletcher, Mooreland, Indiana. 
T. B. Sweet, R. R. 6, Olathe, Kansas. 
George W. Foltz, Harrod, Ohio. 
Wm. G. Fletcher, 634 E. 42d St., Brooklyn, New York. 
W. C. MeMichael, South Westerlo, New York. 
A. W. Sparks, 2145 N. Malvérn Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 





NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 


The New England Christian Convention, Incorpo- 
rated, will meet in Amesbury, Massachusetts, from 
Tuesday to Thursday, June 21-23. 

HERBERT M. HAINER, Secretary. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


NEW YORK EASTERN CONFERENCE 


The 109th annual session of the New York Eastern 
Christian Conference will be held in the Ravena 
Church, June 2-5, 1927. All church and minister’s 
reports should be returned to the conference secre- 
tary before that time. 


St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


R. M. SEELY, Secretary. 





Your First Consideration 


YOUNG PEOPLE—Preparation for efficient life service should be your first 
consideration. You deserve the best training possible. Defiance, your own 
church college, offers at reasonable rates work of high scholastic standing. 


OUR COURSES—General Four-year College Course, Arts-Divin- 
ity, Arts-Music, Arts-Law, Arts-Agriculture, Arts-Medical, Pre- 
Dental, Pre-Engineering, and Religious Education Courses. 
Courses for High School Teachers Majoring in English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Home Economics, Foreign Language, History, 
and Social Science. 


PARENTS—For the sake of that son or daughter your church college mer- 
its first consideration., It offers educational advantages equal to those of the 
best institutions and affords personal contacts with professors who are inter- 
ested not merely in technical instruction but in the best development of youth. 





PASTORS AND LAYMEN—For the highest good of the Christian Church 
your denominational college deserves first consideration as a school for your 
young people. Defiance, in existing primarily for the church, maintains a four- 
fold educational program, affords invaluable denominational contacts, and pre- 
pares leaders for Christian service. 





DEFIANCE IS ACCREDITED 


In a recent response to a layman’s inquiry concerning the status 
of Defiance, Bland L. Stradley, University Examiner of Ohio State 
University and Chairman of the Committee on Membership and 
Inspection of the Ohio College Association, stated: 

‘I wish to advise that Defiance College is a member of the Ohio 


College Association and by virtue of that membership is rated as 
an A grade college.’’ 


A GENERAL CATALOG and a DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN which gives 
some idea of the campus and student life will be sent to any person upon 


request. 
¢ 


Defiance College 


Defiance, Ohio 
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God’s Task for Youth 


OD has laid upon the youth of today the responsibility for bringing 
G into a single fold the scattered sheep of the Good Shepherd. Youth 
accepts this responsibility not in ignorance of the obstacles to be 
overcome but with the faith to believe that if a thing ought to be done 
it can be done. Building a United Church is one of the things that ought 
to be done. It is God’s will and what is God’s will is man’s duty. Every 
hour therefore that we delay the coming of church union we surrender 
to an influence that is foreign to God’s purpose for his Church. Can there 
be any denial of the truth of this? In postponing the consummation of 
God’s will for the unity of his followers we lend ourselves to interests that 
are wholly human and for that reason alien to the concern of Christ for 
the Church that was to become the visible representation of his body to 
the sons of men. To build then a Church for the worship of God whose 
love does not admit of sectarian partialities and whose spirit is and ever 
will be one, is the prayer and the purpose of youth. 
—Walter W. Van Kirk, in “Youth and Christian 
Unity.” See editorial on page three of this issue. 
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THE 


About Folks 


Miss Myrtle Nason, prominent in the 
missionary work in the Erie Christian Con- 
ference, is visiting her sister, Mrs. Hermon 
Eldredge, and was a visitor at the Publish- 
ing House last week. 
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Our church at Montpelier, Indiana, Rev. 
R. P. Arrick pastor, will hold an all-day 
home-coming Sunday, May 29. Dinner will 
be served by the ladies of the church, and 
all ex-pastors and friends are invited to 
attend. 

The work at Orangeport, New York, is 
moving along most encouragingly under 
the pastoral leadership of Rev. R. H. Peel. 
The interior of their parsonage has recent- 
ly been improved and beautified by new 
wall paper and painting. 

The Merriam Church, near Albion, In- 
diana, will be in need of a pastor September 
1. The church has a parsonage and will 
afford a fine rural field for service. Any 
minister interested may address Mrs. 
Maggie Candy, Rural Route 3, Albion, In- 
diana. 

Miss Marguerite Youmans, our mission- 
ary in Americanization work at Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, spoke in her father’s 
church at Albany, New York, on Sunday 
evening, April 24, the people being deeply 
interested in her presentation of her work 
and message. 

The quarterly session of the Eastern In- 
diana Conference is being held at the 
Losantville Church this week, Rev. R. P. 
Arrick being the president of the confer- 
ence. Home Mission Secretary Sparks is 
the visiting speaker, and strong local talent 
is also on the program. 


The Northwestern Indiana Young 
People’s Congress will be held with the 
Harrison Street Christian Church, Kokomo, 
Saturday, June 11. Miss Mabel Casad, of 
Defiance College, is the president, and Mr. 
Bruce Roll, of the Rock Creek Valley 
Church, is in charge of the plans for this 
rally. 

The Young People’s Congress of the 
New York Central Christian Conference 
will be held in the Syracuse, New York, 
Christian Church May 28. The president, 
Miss Leona Walker, of the Searsburg 
Church, is in charge of the program, and 
the theme for the rally is, “In Partnership 
for a New America.” 

Rev. J. W. Yantis, after two years of 
faithful service, has tendered his resigna- 
tion as pastor of Cove Springs and Chris- 
tiansburg, Miami Ohio Conference, to take 
effect at the close of the conference year. 
This is a fine field for rural service, and 
we hope some strong man will be available. 
We have not yet learned of the plans of 
Brother Yantis. 


Rev. A. R. Williams has resigned his 
work as pastor of the Second Church of 
Kittery, Maine, having come to the church 
about a year ago from a union church at 
Monticello, Maine. On account of the death 
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and ‘Things 


‘of a younger brother who lived at the fam- 


ily home in Readfield, Maine, Mr. Williams 
feels it his duty to be near his parents in 
their sorrow and need of care. 


Warren, Indiana, Rev. F. E. Rockwell 
pastor, is making great strides in many 
lines of its work. Among other things it 
has just completed raising $1,000 to build 
a chapel in Porto Rico. Foreign Mission 
Secretary Minton visited the church a 
couple of Sundays ago and helped in the 
completion of this most praiseworthy task 
and reports the work there flourishing 
along all lines. 

In this issue will be found a “Communi- 
cation” from President A. G. Caris paying 
tribute to the service which the late Dr. 
G. B. Garner rendered as a trustee of De- 
fiance College and a strong supporter of 
that institution from its very inception. It 
was by oversight we failed to mention this 
connection with our college in our former 
tribute to the long and faithful service of 
Brother Garner. 

We are glad to learn from Dr. A. B. 
Kendall that Mrs. Kendall’s mother, Mrs. 
W. S. Sherman of North Girard, Pennsyl- 
vania, whose very serious illness with diph- 
theria we reported recently, has been 
spared to her loved ones almost by a 
miracle and is now sufficiently improved for 
Mrs. Kendall, who had been her most faith- 
ful nurse, to be able to return to her home 
at Danville, Illinois. 

Lebanon, Indiana, Rev. Raymond L. Wig- 
gins pastor, enjoyed an all-day service on 
May 15. The morning sermon was by Rev. 
F. M. Click of Indiana, and the afternoon 
sermon by Rev. J. D. Hampton, pastor at 
Advance, and an address by Rev. J. C. Ore- 
baugh pastor of the Antioch Church. And 
in the evening the pastor preached. All of 
the services were largely attended and a 
very fine spirit prevailed. 

On account of the recent death of his 
sister, Mrs. Alice Slack, near Binghamton, 
New York, in which he has our deepest 
sympathy, Rev. A. C. Youmans was unable 
to furnish us his splendid sermon on 
“Mother’s Place” in time for our Mothers’ 
Day issue, as we had planned. But we are 
confident that our readers will be none the 
less helped by his impressive message, 
which appears in this issue. 

A surprise parish reception under the 
auspices of the Mizpah Bible Class of the 
Court Street Christian Church wf Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, was recently ten- 
dered the pastcr, Rev. E. K. Amazeen, in 
recognition of his having attained fifty 
years in the ministry and of his eightietH 
birthday; also to Mrs. Lucy Farr, who was 
celebrating her eighty-seventh birthday 
and is the oldest member of the church. 

The time for the rededication of the 
Murlin Heights Church building has been 
definitely set for June 12. Rev. Ross Mc- 
Neal and his people are just completing a 
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very excellent addition for Sunday-schoo] 
work and have otherwise remodeled and 
beautified the old building. It has been q 
work of faith and they deserve a great day 
of dedication. For the past few Sundays 
special preparatory services have been 
held, some visiting speaker helping on each 
Sunday. Dr. W. H. Denison will assist in 
the dedication and have charge of the f. 
nancial campaign. 

Rev. Belle H. Hook passed away on the 
morning of May 16 at the home of her son, 
Rev. A. H. Hook, Brookfield Center, 
Connecticut. Mrs. Hook was the widow of 
Rev. C. F. Hook, who passed to his reward 
some years ago. She herself has rendered 
a great deal of invaluable service in the 
ministry and to the Kingdom and has given 
to the world a son of great promise in the 
ministry also. Rev. C. F. Hook is the 
brother of our widely known Rev. A. W, 
Hook, of Phoneton, who for so long a time 
has been prominent in the work of the 
Miami Ohio Conference. 





The finance committee of the church at 
Farmland, Indiana, Rev. L. D. Hammond 
pastor, has hit upon a unique way of clos- 
ing up the financial year without deficit and 
with money in the treasury. Under his 
guidance and preparation a “Dollar Day” 
service was held in which every member of 
the church and congregation was given an 
invitation and opportunity to give, in 
special envelopes, $1.00 over and above all 
other pledges and gifts to the church as a 
special contribution. The plan has worked 
splendidly and has obviated the necessity of 
making special drives to balance the fi- 
nances of the year. 

Many of the older readers of, The Her- 
ald will be interested and saddened by the 
news of the death of Rev. P. A. Canada, 
who passed away at the age of sixty-seven 
at his home at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, | 
on May 11. For seven years he had been 
pastor of the Emanuel Community Church 
of that city, but had suffered a_ serious 
breakdown about a year ago which led to 
his death. Mr. Canada was born in In- 
diana, was a graduate of Union Christian 
College and of Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary, and for many years was a pastor and 
prominent leader in our denomination. He 
was a man of more than usual ability and 
held prominent offices among us. 


Foreign Mission Secretary Minton and 
Brother Hermon Eldredge of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education, left Dayton 
last week for Palmer College where each 
will give a number of addresses during the 
commencement and the School of Religious 
Education. Dr. Minton preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon last Sunday afternoon and 
President Coffin gave the baccalaureate ad- 
dress in the evening. Palmer has thirty 
graduates this year, and President Coffin 
writes that there has been helpful response 
to a special financial appeal and the out- 
look for the work is more encouraging 
than for some years past. Brother Eldredge 


(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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- Youth and the Kingdom 


we wish might receive a very wide and thoughtful 

reading. The first of these is that of Dr. W. A. 
Harper, president of Elon College, on “Youth and 
Truth.”' It is a veritable tonic of faith. It paints youth 
in a far different color than that to which we have been 
accustomed in the past few years from the newspapers 
and some of the religious periodicals. There is not a 
doleful or hopeless note in it. Dr. Harper, as the presi- 
dent of a distinctively Christian college, has daily con- 
tact with the very best and most promising of young 
people, and so he gathers the whole world of youth in 
his confident embrace and expects great things from 
them and their impact on the world. Unlike so many 
other volumes on the same subject, this one has nothing 
to say about the “criminal tendencies of youth” or the 
“revolt of youth” or the cynicism and unbelief of youth; 
but rather it deals in strong and hopeful notes of the 
spirit and expectancy of youth and then goes on to show 
how that regnant spirit and that great expectancy may 
be worked out in the hearts and lives of young men and 
young women. It then moves immediately to the difficult 
task of interpreting Christianity to youth, confident that 
Christianity can be so interpreted that it will furnish an 
irresistible appeal and conviction to youth, and that edu- 
cation in the modern arts and sciences need be no hin- 
drance to Christian faith if only Christianity be right- 
fully interpreted. Chapter by chapter he clarifies and 
buttresses this position by pointing out the lines of ap- 
proach and reasoning which will carry conviction and 
vision to the youth of today. The book is both for youth 
and for the leaders and trainers of youth and will prove 
an inspiration and impetus towards better things for 
them both. It is one of the best things Dr. Harper has 
yet written and makes a rich contribution towards faith 
in and understanding of both youth and truth. 


T HREE books have just come from the press which 


AVING had our confidence in the young people of 
our own times lifted to a high plane, we will be the 


990 


better prepared to turn to “Youth and Christian Unity, 
by Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, associate secretary of the 
Commission on International Justice and Goodwill of 
the Federal Council of Churches. Dr. Harper convinces 
us that youth is going to build a larger and better world, 
and Dr. Van Kirk adds the conviction that youth is ready 
to build a larger and better Church as the way to that 
better world. He, too, knows and understands the heart 
of youth; and he knows that the coming Christian gen- 
eration simply will not permit itself to be encumbered 
and the Kingdom of Jesus Christ retarded by our pres- 
ent denominational divisions. Youth always dares to be- 


lieve in and strive for an ideal—and its only conceivable 
ideal for the Church is a unified body of believers. The 
driving force of this ideal is sharpened and intensified by 
the practical necessity of Christian unity—no little part 
of which necessity is intellectual, in order to obviate the 
absurd and stultifying inconsistencies of the present de- 
nominational situation. That one may be “a member in 
good standing of the Church Triumphant and yet denied 
membership in the Church Militant—accepted of God 
and yet rejected of men” is, we agree with Dr. Van Kirk, 
a fatal inconsistency that cannot much longer be endured 
if Christianity is to live. The great body of Christian 
youth of today have no such sectarian handicaps to their 
thinking and motives as were imposed upon their elders 
through vigorous indoctrination. They have been raised 
in a freer and broader atmosphere in their own churches, 
and have been given a still larger and truer concept of 
the Church through such interdenominational agencies as 
the Sunday-school, the Christian Endeavor, the Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A., the Federal Council of Churches, and 
various student conferences and gatherings—interde- 
nominational contacts and impacts such as their parents 
never knew. It is foolish to suppose that young people 
turned loose in such broadening influences can ever 
again be pressed back into the old egg shell of sectarian 
thinking which alone makes denominational division 
possible. The author is sure that already “our young 
people are growing a bit restive under the pressure of 
the strictly sectarian appeal.” This situation presents 
youth’s opportunity, an opportunity which is a great one 
and greatly will youth live up to it. The volume relates 
at length the progress which has already been made and 
is being made throughout the world towards Christian 
unity. The uninformed will be amazed at the number 
of agencies and forces which are working for a solidified 
Christendom. It is a book that should be considered in- 
dispensable in the study, not only of youth, but of the 
Church of today; for he who is unaware of or indifferent 
to the ideals and forces of which it speaks, simply does 
not know the Church of our own times and the irresist- 
ible course towards which it is tending. 


ND the third book? which we wish every Christian 
worker might read is one by Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, general secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, on how to secure the kind of leadership which 
the youth of the Church will need as it moves on to take 


1Youth and Truth. By W. A. Harper. Century. $1.50. 
2Youth and Christian Unity. By Walter W. Van Kirk. Doran. $2.00. 


3Securing Christian Leaders for Tomorrow. By Samuel McCrea Cavert. 
Doran. $1.50. 


These books may be secured from The Christian Publishing Association. 
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fuller oversight of the ideals and work of the Kingdom. 
Dr. Cavert, through his keen insight and understanding 
of the present as well as through his splendid adminis- 
trative ability, has rapidly won for himself a high place 
of distinction in the leadership of the Christian forces in 
America today and his vantage point has given him ex- 
ceptional opportunities to know what sort of leadership 
the Church of tomorrow will need and how best to pre- 
pare for it. But the book is more than his personal view. 
Ii. is his interpretation and presentation of “a study in 
the present problems of recruiting for Christian life 
service” which was carried on in a series of conferences 
held by a certain informal group made up of repre- 
sentatives of many Christian organizations. These con- 
ferences, which were more than a score in number and 
covered a period of two years, grew out of a deep sense 
of need that the whole problem of recruiting for Chris- 
tian life work needed to be restudied. Thus the book 
comes with unusual weight. It begins with the child in 


the home and the sacred responsibility of parenthood in 
its training for Christian service. 


The school, the local 
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church, the college, and other training agencies are each 
given a responsibility in the guidance of youth toward 
Christian vocations—the number and variety of which 
will surprise one not acquainted with the vast fields of 
Christian service which are opening to the young people 
of this day. Basic principles underlying the whole 
project of rearing and training leaders are laid down for 
the guidance of those who have to do with making and 
shaping the lives of youth, and ample bibliography jis 
given on the various phases of the subject. It is a treatise 
of such high value as ought to command the serious at- 
tention of denominational leaders and school authorities 
everywhere and might well be made a textbook for min- 
isterial and other group study. It makes a real contribu- 
tion towards the crucially essential work of providing 
and training a competent Christian leadership to man 
the steadily enlarging fields of Christian endeavor. The 
youth of the world will be equal to all of the coming ideals 
and demands of the advancing Kingdom of Christ if— 
and only when—they are definitely won and specifically 
trained for its service. This this book will help to do. 


The Trend of Events 


The Forces Behind the Great Social Reform in Japan 

Recently we spoke of the great reform which had just been 
effected in Japan with reference to the legalized system of prosti- 
tution that has been one of the outstanding shames and curses of 
that country. Heretofore legal protection has been given to the 
owners of brothels, who held these unfortunate girls in virtual 
slavery, the police even being required to capture and return 
those who escaped. The worst features of the system are now to 
be removed and the government is no longer to give its sanction 
to this nefarious business. 


It will be highly interesting to Americans to know just who was 
back of this great social advance. According to Rev. William Q. 
McKnight, our missionary at Sendai, much of the credit is due 
to the W. C. T. U., which, with the Kakuseikwai (a Social Re- 
form Organization), has been highly instrumental in effecting this 
great reform. He also mentions the Salvation Army and the work 
it has been doing for these girls. Doubtless the social reform or- 
ganization is also composed largely of Christian leadership and 
Christian influence. Thus we see that it is due to the impact of 
Christian standards of morality and to Christian aggressiveness 
against social evils that this reform has been brought about—a 
reform which is only an earnest of the still larger social better- 
ment which Christianity is destined to bring to Japan. Says Mr. 
McKnight: 


Organized vice in Japan has, as in other parts of the world, 
been a source of great concern to Japanese Christians. They have 
frankly been ashamed of this system and are ever ready to assist 
in changing the conditions it has brought about. The two bodies 
that have been prominent in a determined effort to rid the country 
of this system are the Japan W. C. T. U., and the Kakuseikwai 
(Social Reform Organization). 

A bill was prepared for presentation at the last session of the 
Diet providing for “the abolition of all licensed districts on May 
1, 1932,” also providing that the Government guarantee a certain 
amount of “comfort money” to the keepers of brothel houses. Al- 
though this bill did not pass the Diet this year it will undoubtedly 
be only a matter of a few years until legislation of this kind will 
be enacted. 

Mr. M. Nagata, a member of the board of directors of the 
Kakuseikwai W. C. T. U. Federation, in a recent interview with a 
reporter of the Japan Advertiser stated that the licensed district is 
becoming unpopular and consequently unprofitable. Recently laws 
permitting women whose lives have been entrapped in this system 
to seek and obtain freedom have been more rigidly enforced than 
before. Japan law no longer favors the brothel keeper, but is 
gradually turning against him. Many girls from the brothel 


houses are coming to the dormitories of the Salvation Army and 
the W. C. T. U. where they have an opportunity to receive edu- 
cation for other occupations. Thus an occupation that was once 
deemed honorable is becoming disreputable and morality again 
triumphs. 


The Church and Labor 

We wonder if those who want to be fair to the Church realize 
what a difficult position the Church is in with reference to any 
great question touching human welfare on which there is a diver- 
gence of opinion. It makes no difference which side the Church 
takes, it lets itself in for denunciation from the other side; or if the 
Church in pursuing the truth and right finds itself on middle 
ground, it immediately becomes the object of criticism from both 
sides. 


Perhaps there is no better illustration of this than the labor ques- 
tion. Only a few years ago the labor world was largely hostile to 
the Church because it looked upon the Church and the ministry as 
being under the domination of wealth and big business. It felt that 
preachers took their orders from rich business men who paid their 
salaries and therefore looked upon them with mistrust. But during 
the last decade or two the Church has been very active in the study 
of social and industrial questions, and, for the sake of justice and 
right, has raised such high ideals for industrial relations, and so 
many preachers have spoken out so plainly on the side of the work- 
ing people, that now the Church is being accused of communistic 
tendencies. Only recently a questioner wrote Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, the president of the Federal Council of Churches, asking, 
“Why do the churches openly side with organized labor? Does 
not the Federal Council realize the mischief done by the labor lead- 
ers of the country?” ‘The question reveals a sentiment that is 
growing altogether too common, and there is need that the clari- 
fying answer of Dr. Cadman be given wide circulation. He said: 


Not a few prominent laborites of the left wing would deny your 
assertion that “the churches openly side with organized labor.” 
They denounce them as citadels of plutocracy and their preachers 
-and prominent laymen as apologists for the money power, defenders 
of vested interests who connive at social injustice and endeavor to 
cajole the workman with pious platitudes. The most liberal over- 
tures of churchmen toward industrialism are mocked by these ex- 
tremists as feeble, meaningless, and futile. 

The truth of the situation is that organized labor is obligated to 
act in behalf of the public welfare as much as organized capital. 
When either or both groups betray this they suffer with the body 
politic and retard social progress. In ‘maintaining this position the 
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Church cannot be justly charged with partisanship nor with indiffer- 
ence to the rights and wrongs of capital or of labor. But she sym- 
pathizes with labor because she must follow her Lord or perish.., 
His divine instinct of “compassion for the multitudes” is her treas- 
ured heritage. Their lower motives and: evil practices did not alien- 
ate him, nor should they alienate his disciples. He belonged to the 
toiling classes by choice, birth, training, and occupation. He is the 
Christ who was also the carpenter, the eternal comrade of the peo- 
ple. How, then, can the Church dissociate herself from those who 
do the work of the world? 

They are the vast majority of us, whether organized or unorgan- 
ized. Their betterment is a supreme concern, not only of them- 
selves, but of all visioned citizens. In contending for their right- 
eous demands the Church but fulfills the law of her being. By so 
doing she helps to arrest revolutionary methods and the disinte- 
gration of lawful government. 

Yet her attitude is as sympathetic toward the right use of capital 
as it is toward the equitable treatment of labor. She recognizes no 
distinctions created by wealth or poverty as irremovable or irre- 
mediable. On the contrary, she seeks men for what they are, not 
for what they have. The fact that some parasitic persons, greedy 
capitalists and treacherous laborites, blur the practice indicated 
need not deprive it of its efficiency 

The time draws nearer when employers and workers will coalesce 
and factionists on either side be discarded as negligible. Instead of 
fighting each other they will advance necessary industrial reforms 
as mutually advantageous. This coalition is already in the field. 
Its co-operative service to society as a whole is the antidote for 
Bolshevism. It is also the aim of the Christian churches, of the 
synagogues of Israel, and of the Federal Council.as the servant of 
Protestantism and humanity. 


The “Religious Issue” as a Smoke Screen for the Wets 


There have been many things which would indicate that the 
“religious issue” has been injected into the political situation part- 
ly as a smoke screen to cover the maneuvers of the liquor inter- 
ests and to draw the attention of the voters away from the prohi- 
bition fight. Mr. Patrick K. Callahan, a prominent Democrat of 
Kentucky and an equally prominent Catholic layman who is an 
ardent supporter of prohibition, declares that— 

Responsibility for the injection of the religious issue into the 
1924 Democratic national convention rests very expressly upon the 
eastern wets who deliberately injected it as a last desperate effort 
to prevent the nomination of William G. McAdoo, whose dryness 
they feared. ... The injection of this issue was not a Catholic 
matter; it was a wet matter. Thoughtful Catholics deplored its 
injection but could not prevail upon the wets to relax their fight. 
The vote of the convention after the withdrawal of McAdoo and 
Smith certainly showed the hypocrisy of the claim that Smith was 
being prescribed because of his faith, for when the McAdoo dele- 
gates began to go to Senator Thomas J. Walsh, and that distin- 
guished dry Progressive could have had the bulk of the McAdoo 
vote, the Smith delegations did not go to Walsh. They went to 
Underwood, a Protestant wet. 

Governor Smith is an ardent and irrevocable wet. Nothing 
would please the liquor interests more than for people to forget 
that fact and they are doing all they can to keep the religious issue 
to the front for that purpose. And those Protestants who support 
Smith just to show how “broad-minded” they are, are simply fall- 
ing for the wet’s little game and playing right into their hand. 
Being “broad-minded” to help that crowd is mighty poor business 
for a real Christian to be in. Just how much intelligent concern 
for any kind of religion, Catholic or Protestant, does the wet bunch 
who are pushing Smith have, anyway? They are for him because 
he is a wet, and they would be against him if he were a dry even 
though he be a Catholic. It is a wet and dry fight! Don’t forget 
that. 


Making Headway in the Matter of Student Military Training 

That Christian suasion and publicity are highly potential when 
properly released is indicated by the fact that some of the most ob- 
jectionable statements in the old manual used by the R. O. T. C. 
have been deleted from the new 1926 edition. This expurgation 
was doubtless brought about by the severe criticism to which these 
passages were subjected during the past couple of years by the 
religious press and by peace advocates throughout the country. 
Some of the significant passages omitted are as follows: 

“In this world of ours force is the ultimate power.” 


“The mainsprings of human action are self-preservation and 
self-interest, in a word, selfishness.” 
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“We may well ponder whether, if selfishness, ambition, com- 
petition and strife were to be removed from the world, we should 
not fall into a most intolerable state of stagnation.” 

“An armistice should never be granted at the instance of a de- 
feated foe—it is the enemies’ admission of his own weakness and 
the. signal for administering the knock-out punch.” 

“During the course of a great war every government, what- 
ever its previous form, should become a despotism.” 

The dropping of these offensive passages shows what Christian 
opinion can do when it focuses itself upon some needed reform. 
But expurgated manuals will never put student military training 
upon a Satisfactory basis. The underlying principle is wrong, as 
it helps to plant the war-system in the mind and ideals of youth. 
Capt. Donald Timmerman, a student pastor at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity who has gotten into trouble with the R. O. T. C. command- 
ant for expressing his disbelief in compulsory drill, puts it as 
follows, as quoted by the Ohio State Lantern, a University publi- 
cation: 

The visible part of compulsory military drill is beautiful, just 
as that part of an iceberg is, but seven-eighths of the iceberg and 
of the drill as well, or the dangerous part, is hidden from view. 
The benefits of organization, discipline, and physical exercise are 
all right; but the submerged part is the planting of a psychology 
that exalts force as the real method of settling international dis- 
putes. 

Oo 


When he was in China, says The Christian Register, Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson learned a lesson. “One of the saddest things 
said to me while I was in China,” writes Dr. Jefferson, “was said 
by the President of Amoy University, one of the noblest men it 
has ever been my privilege to meet. We were sitting on the deck 
of a vessel on our way to Hongkong, and we were discussing the 
present and the future of China. He said: ‘China must arm. No 
oriental nation can have the respect of the Christian nations of the 
West unless it is armed. No oriental nation can expect justice at 
the hands of any Christian nation unless it is armed. There is 
nothing, then, for us to do but to arm. We must go contrary to 
the traditions of our people and to the principles of the greatest of 
our sages in order to secure justice at the hands of the nations 
of the West.’ And I sat there in his presence shamefaced and 
dumb.” 

a 


A Committee on Findings, representing the churches composing 
the Federal Council of Churches, to which was committed a study 
of recent interdenominational conferences of promotional, publicity, 
and financial executives, has issued a message in which it advo- 
cates the nation-wide use of newspapers for paid advertisements 
promoting Christian faith and effort. It urges that the general 
agencies of the Church, as well as individual churches, make in- 
creasing use of this medium, and recommends that definite budgets 
be established for such paid advertising as a part of the great 
publicity program of the Church. Jt also recommends that ex- 
perienced journalists be employed by all denominations to head 
up their publicity work, with adequate budgets for such press 
service. 

oO 


Great preparation is being made for the International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, July 2-7, at which 
one of the greatest gatherings of Protestant young people ever 
held in America is expected. The program, in personnel, in plan, 
and in spirit will prove worthy of such a great occasion and will 
send these young Christian workers back to their home churches 
with new vision and purpose. We trust that our own Endeavor 
societies are planning to be adequately represented. 


oO 


Since June the following nations have joined the World Court: 
Abyssinia, Irish Free State, Guatemala, and Germany, making the 
total number of World Court members fifty-two. Among the new 
members Abyssinia was the only one to sign the optional clause. 
The total number of states which have signed this optional clause, 
providing for compulsory jurisdiction of the World Court in cer- 
tain types of disputes, is now twenty-six. 





Do We Really .Believe What We Profess to Believe? 


of four hundred years ago gave the 

Church and the world a mighty 
spiritual impetus, but in its wake there 
came a division of Christian forces into 
sects which have been the weakness of 
Protestantism. Today nearly two hundred 
unhappy divisions are in existence in the 
Church of Christ in America. 

The church has come to this condition so 
gradually through the centuries that those 
in the midst of it have scarcely been con- 
scious of the process and surely blind to the 
final outcome. Mighty men of God were the 
innocent founders of our present great de- 
nominations, and if they could come back to 
earth today they would be amazed at the 
turn which has been given to their struggle 
for that which they believed to be the vital 
truth of God. 


Myer ton LUTHER’S great venture 


PRESBYTERIANS AND CALVIN 


John Calvin, as he trained a thousand 
ministers at Geneva and sent them forth to 
contend for what he believed to be the 
“faith once delivered to the saints,” had no 
idea of establishing a sect called the Presby- 
terian Church. His whole effort was to 
establish the Church—the whole Church— 
on a basis where it would acknowledge the 
sovereignty of God in his Church and in all 
worldly affairs. It was the farthest from his 
mind and heart to divide the Church by es- 
tablishing a Presbyterian denomination. 
His life was given for the whole Church 
of God as he saw the need in his day. 


LUTHERANS AND LUTHER 


Martin Luther fought for freedom of 
conscience and the authority of the Word 
of God as opposed to the authority and 
word of the Pope and the Church of Rome. 
He said to his followers: “Do not call the 
church by my name, for I will soon be a 
bag of worms.” No more did he intend to 
found a Lutheran Church than Calvin 
planned to establish a Presbyterian de- 
nomination. 


WESLEY AND METHODISM 

John Wesley, who is known as “the 
founder of Methodism,” never intended to 
found a new sect, and, in fact, never iden- 
tified himself with the Methodist Church as 
a denomination. His whole soul was 
wrapped up in his zeal to give new life to 
the whole Church. He was not a “separat- 
ist” and stoutly contended against with- 
drawal from the English Church to estab- 
lish another denomination. He contended 
that he fought for “a league, offensive and 
defensive, with every soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” His word to the American “‘Meth- 
odists” (before they came to be a denomi- 
nation) was to build on the basis of the 
freedom of God’s Word, and his thought 
was for the whole Church rather than for 
the founding and promotion of a sect or a 


denomination. He lived and died a member 
of the established Church of England. 


ROGER WILLIAMS AND THE BAPTISTS 

Roger Williams, the great Baptist of the 
early New England days, is pointed to with 
justifiable pride by Baptists of America to- 
day. Like Calvin and Luther and Wesley, 
he was a great soul and made a great con- 
tribution to vital Christianity and to free- 
dom. In spite of his disbelief and dispute 
with the Quakers, he refused to oppress 
them as was done in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere. He (Williams) demanded that 
they be given religious freedom and the 
right to come to his new settlement of 
Providence. 

But Roger Williams was bigger than any 
mere sectarian and the records are still in 
existence which show that he grew weary 
of his brethren, the Baptists, and gave up 
his Baptist ministry because of their nar- 
rowness and devoted himself to a wider and 
more general ministry in his community 
and for the church. 


THE CHURCH CALLED CHRISTIAN 


The writer had the privilege of referring 
to these facts in an address in an inter- 
denominational gathering on the same plat- 
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THE QUEST 
SOUGHT for God in field and hill, 


In lonely paths, in crowded ways. 
I sought him when my heart was still 

In words of prayer and hymns of praise, 
In mystic need and subtle thought 
I sought him, but I found him not. 


I fled from God with craven fear 

To hide from him my nakedness. 
The words I spoke he must not hear, 
The thoughts I nursed he must not guess. 
Oh, to be hidden and forgot! 
I fled, but I escaped him not. 


I found a friend who trusted me, 
Yet knew my weakness through and 
through. 
I found a task that seemed to be 
Too bitter hard, yet mine to do. 
In love and work I found my soul, 
Forgot my quest—but reached my goal. 


—wWinifred Ernest Garrison. 
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form with Bishop Bell of the United 
Brethren Church, and afterward at lunch 
with the bishop he expressed approval of 
what had been said, but added: “You 
stopped too soon and should have included 
my denomination and yours.” And the 
bishop was right. 

We fear that James O’Kelly and Abner 
Jones and Barton Stone would hardly recog- 
nize the faith for which they gave them- 
selves if they should come back and sit in 
the pews or live in the communities of many 
of our churches today. One of our leaders 
recently said, “Many of the churches we 


BY A MEMBER OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


count have not really joined the Christian 
Church but have just sent in their names,” 
At least, most of us have not and do not 
live up to the ideals of its early leaders any 
better than other denominations have lived 
up to the ideals of their early leaders who 
fought for the faith in other days. 


WHICH WAY OUT? 


But what is the solution and where is the 
way back? 

For the moment let us face the situation 
as it confronts our own Christian Church 
and Christian unity to which we are com- 
mitted by our history and by our Principles, 
For this time, at least, let us not take the 
attitude of the Pharisee and proclaim the 
wonderful things we have done in journal- 
ism and at Antioch, etc.; but rather let us 
face our failures of a century and a third 
and pray with the publican: “God be merci- 
ful to us poor miserable sinners;” for we 
have had a great and glorious vision and 
heritage handed to us and we have become 
another denomination in the midst of de- 
nominations. 

Our way out is first to confess our sins 
of omission rather than to boast of the faith 
of our fathers. Then we will be in the way 
in which we can humbly face ourselves and 
the need of the Church and the Kingdom 
and our relation to it all. 


THE NEED TODAY 


The need of today is more real Christian 
churches and real Christianity regardless 
of past history or accomplishments or fail- 
ures. In his recent book, “An Integrated 
Program of Religious Education,” President 
Harper stresses the idea that success will 
come from the local church ana its rela- 
tionship to the other churches in its com- 
munity, and that while the denomination 
cen and must give its help and syrepathy, 
that the problems must be worked out by 
communities. And what is true of Chris 
tian education is true of, Christian unity. 
The soiution is in the local field avd in the 
relation of the local church to churches of 
other denominations in its community. We 
may have meetings of the “higher-ups” of 
our church and of all churches until the 
crack of doom, but if the real thing is not 
working in a local field, it will fail to be a 
reality in any way. 

To be more concrete, there are churches— 
Christian churches (?)—who refuse to have 
any fellowship with churches of other de- 
nominations in their local field. To be more 
concrete, we know of a local federation of 
churches in which the Christian Church was 
the most backward and critical church in 
the whole federation. Now the attitude of 
that particular church of our denomination 
is not an isolated example of the attitude of 
the Christian Church toward federation, 
which is the present step toward Christian 
unity. One cannot travel about in our 
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church without realizing that the attitude 
of too many of our churches and pastors to- 
ward other churches is that which is des- 
cribed by the sectarian minister who re- 
plied when asked regarding the progress of 
his church: “Well, we are getting along 
rather poorly, but thank God the Method- 
ists are doing no better.” 


THE KINGDOM OUTLOOK 


Let us rather “rejoice with those who do 
rejoice and weep with those who weep” 
when we hear of Kingdom victory or de- 
feat in any church of any denomination in 
our community and in the world. Let us 
be able to think in Kingdom terms. Let 
us be able to thank God in Kingdom terms 
for any real victory for the cross by the 
Baptists or the United Brethren or any 
other division of the army of the Lord. But 
let us get it closer (and this is harder), 
fully and whole-heartedly to rejoice with 
the Presbyterians or the Lutherans in our 
town when they have made real advance in 
any way in Christian life or service. Let 
us announce from our Christian pulpits the 
victories of the Church of Christ in our 
neighbor’s church no matter what the de- 
nomination. Let us glory (and publicly 
proclaim our glory) in that great revival 
in our community Methodist Church in 
which many souls were added to that 
church. Let us thank God in our prayer 


(publicly as well as privately) for the 
splendid gift to the missionary work of the 
sister Brethren Church across the way. Let 
us honestly and jubilantly announce and 
rejoice in the fact that some great soul or 
many good souls have given the funds to 
erect a greater and more useful edifice for 
the Disciple Church in our neighborhood. 
Let us visit and fellowship with our town 
ministers and churchmen in meetings and 
in community service and tell our own 
people of the fine Christian spirit of those 
Baptists who really have a fine Christian 
spirit. 
OUR OPPORTUNITY 

If our church would like to be a real 
leader in the cause of Christian unity, it 
can start anywhere, and the most effective 
place to start is right in the local field with 
our own communities. 

If our ministry and laity desire to have 
a name as real Christians by others, we will 
get that name if we enter upon this great 
(unoccupied) field of Christian apprecia- 
tion and fellowship and service in the local 
field. If we honestly do this, it will not 
be long until fruits begin to show and un- 
til the example will be emulated and the 
prayer of the Christ will begin to have its 
real answer. 

If this real spirit of Christian unity can 
be developed in the local church, the larger 
question will settle itself. 


Among the Lepers 


BY WILLIAM C. ALLEN 


It is on an island in the 

Atlantic Ocean, near San Juan, 
Porto Rico. It is a desolate spot. The ac- 
commodations were crude, the waves hurled 
themselves upon the rocks, the sea was in 
all directions with the exception of the 
faint outlines of the Morro and San Juan 
in the distance. My friend and I had a 
meeting with them. At first some of them 
feared to be Leguiled by the invitation of 
“the Protestant priest,” as they called me. 
That day my eyes were first opened to the 
thirst for sympathy and gospel cheer on the 
part of these afflicted people. How they 
drank in every word! How my own heart 
was stirred as I beheld their twisted limbs 
and distorted faces! I confess to feeling 
that that afternoon’s service alone repaid 
me for my journey of thirteen hundred 
miles to Porto Rico. 

I remember asking one of the patients 
through an interpreter how they passed 
their time. He replied, “We read a little, 
we talk a little, and cry a great deal.” I 
asked, “Why do you cry?” His response 
was, “We want to see our people.” As 
our little boat tossed its way back to San 
Juan, the government official, who had ac- 
companied us and who did not profess to be 
a religious man, thoughtfully remarked, 
“After all, say what you will, religion is 
a great solace.” \ 

Another leper colony, surrounded by an 


in 1905. 


M: first visit to a leper settlement was 


ofttimes restless sea, is Robbens Island 
about one hour’s run from Cape Town, 
South Africa. Glorious Table Mountain, 
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CAN YE SPARE CHRIST ON HIS CROSS? 


THE cry of earth’s anguish went up unto 
God— 
“Lord, take away pain— 
The shadow that darkens the world thou hast 
made, 
The close-coiling chain 
That strangles the heart, the burden that 
weighs 
On the wings that would soar— 
Lord, take away pain from the world thou 
hast made, 
That it love thee the more.” 
Then answered the.Lord to the world he had 
made, 
**Shall I take away pain? 
And with it the power of the soul to endure 
Made strong by the strain? 
Shall I take away pity that knits heart to 
heart 
And aacrifice high? 
Will ye lose all your heroes who lift from the 
flame 
White brows to the sky? 
Shall I take away love that redeems with a 
price 
And smiles through the loss— 
Can ye spare from the lives that would 
climb unto mine 
The Christ on his Cross?” 
—Anonymous, From Redemption 
and Anthology of the Cross. 
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behind the city, recedes from view as we 
approach the landing. Here are hundreds 
of patients, mostly natives, awaiting their 
doom. Every care that can be afforded, ac- 
cording to the depleted financial resources 
of the government, has been granted. The 
World War left the country very poor and 
when I was last at Robbens Island, many 
partly arrested cases were being returned 
home. The wisdom of such a reduction of 
expenditures seems questionable. 


I recall a funny incident when going over 
the hospital. I was endeavoring to comfort 
a native who could barely articulate be 
cause much of his face and mouth had been 
destroyed, but who brokeningly conversed 
in the English langusze. Finally, rather 
inanely, I said, “We must leave our afflic- 
ticns with the Lord.” 2 replied, “We can't 
do better and we can’t dc worse.’ Of 
course, I knew what he meaut. 


In the high altitudes of the Transvaal, 
South Africa, one thousand miles north of 
Cape Town, is a large leper settlement. 
That lovable little Frenchman, Chaplin 
Bourquin, accompanied me when visiting it. 
The number of patients—Christians and 
non-Christians—was about one thousand, 
probably one hundred and fifty of them be- 
ing of white or near-white parentage. 
There was a large group of young folks 
from six to sixteen years of age. I asked 
how long these children were likely to live, 
and was informed that possibly within 
eight years the remorseless malady will 
have completed its course. 

At this colony I had two leper inter- 
preters, one a Negro minister who trans- 
lated into Zulu, the other into Santo. Else- 
where in Africa a full-blooded Kafir proved 
to be one of the most responsive inter- 
preters I have had in any part of the world. 
Englishmen acquainted with him declared 
that he was the most nimble-minded man 
they had ever known, being apt at numer- 
ous languages, he also being a leper. 

Chaplin Bourquin told me that a few 
days prior to my visit, when he had admin- 
istered communion to two hundred thirty 
of these people, he in many cases had been 
compelled to hold the cup to their lips. It 
has always been a nerve-trying experience 
to address these deformed, scarred, muti- 
lated wrecks of humanity with their 
blighted hopes, their sufferings, their fears. 
What could I say to them? I admit that 
after meeting with such pitiful congrega- 
tions I have been glad to leave the fetid 
air, yet thankful because of the happiness 
which visits from a stranger seemed to 
bring into their monotonous lives. 

After a meeting with the natives in the 
overcrowded assembly room of the settle- 
ment in the Transvaal, Chaplin Bourquin 
overheard one man say to another, “Now I 
know that God loves us. See, he has sent 
this gentleman all the way from America 
to tell us how sorry he is for us. Now I 
am sure God loves us!” How uplifting is 
a simple faith! 


White lepers seem to suffer keenly from 
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mental depression. Among the white pa- 
tients in this large settlement were two 
brothers, both young men of fine physical 
appearance and presenting no exterior in- 
dications of trouble. I have been told that 
leprosy is “not contagious but is trans- 
missible,” yet have observed that whilst in 
many cases it has not been transmitted 
where the most intimate relationships have 
existed there are other cases which seem 
to justify the belief that it can be com- 
municated to others. 


On the Canal Zone, 1916, I visited Palo 
Seco, a leper colony near Panama. It is 
controlled by the United States Govern- 
ment. The location is beautiful. Trade 
winds sweep through the rustling palms 
and lovely tropical foliage. The views 
across Panama Bay, for miles dotted with 
islands, are charming. The patients are 
given occupations in harmony with their 
physical ability. Ground is allotted to them, 
which they till, and the products are paid 
for by the institution at market value. 
When I was there two hundred reels of 
moving picture films were soon to be de- 
livered to the colony. There is a little 
library. Tokens, made of metal represent- 
ing the value of the denominations of 
United States money, are used by the pa- 
tients. This does away with the possibility 
of money finding circulation outside of the 
colony after the lepers may have used it. 
A dollar of tokens has the same value 
among them as has a United States silver 
dollar. 


There is a tiny church in this community. 
Romanists and Protestants use it alternate- 
ly. Both have their own accessories for the 
one altar. An interesting history is at- 
tached to the brass bookholder in this little 
house of prayer. Years ago the lepers of 
Palo Seco heard through a visitor of a 
leper settlement in Japan. They saved ten 
dollars and sent it to Japan. The Japanese 
lepers in return raised ten dollars and for- 
warded it to Palo Seco. The proceeds were 
invested in the bookholder. International 
sympathy can be experienced by all peoples 
of any race or clime. 


About eighty lepers have been declared 
cured at Palo Seco, and returned to their 
homes after treatment with the chaul- 
moogra oil remedy. Probably about 
twenty percent of lepers to whom it else- 
where has been applied have been cured; 
but after having been released they have 
continued under medical observation. The 
same percentage of cures is being realized 
among thousands of lepers throughout the 
world. For centuries the oil of the chaul- 
moogra tree has been known in India as a 
remedy for leprosy. It has been compara- 
tively of recent years that the identity of 
this tree has become known to European 
and American physicians and the process of 
extracting the oil into a reliable medica- 
ment has become established. It is stated 


that after a few applications of the modern 
preparation, both physical and mental con- 
The awful sores eventual- 


ditions improve. 
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ly heal up. Of course, lost members can 
never be restored and disfigurements re- 
main. 

The dark-skinned peoples of the Carib- 
bean Sea are apparently susceptible to 
leprosy. They are often very religious. 
Their magnificent voices, strangely rich in 
pathos, pour forth such grand old hymns 
as, “Jesus, Lover of My Soul” or, “What 
a Friend I Have in Jesus.’”’ Every syllable 
swings out to a true note—every word car- 
ries a personal appeal to the Savior, their 
abiding hope. 

The number of lepers throughout the 














HE other day I had an important 

letter to mail. As the carrier had al- 

ready gone there was nothing left 
for me to do but to take it to the post office 
myself. As might have been expected, it 
was raining-hard. I got my umbrella, and 
just as I was ready to start, my attention 
was called to the strange sort of title 
which, I am told, has been heading these 
articles, “Musings of an Absent-minded 
Professor”—strange in several respects, but 
chiefly so in its inappropriateness. So far 
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METEOR OR STAR 
AS I beheld the meteor in the sky 


Flashing forth from realms of trackless 
space, 

Realms which beyond our sight and knowl- 

edge lie, 

A moment seen, then lost in their embrace, 

It seemed the history of man, his birth, 

The fleeting hour accorded him on earth, 
His death, all were revealed, the story told 
In characters of more than human mold. 

He comes, we know not whence, a moment 

flown, 

Has passed forever to the vast unknown. 


But when I view the shining path of man, 
The struggling life of savage, saint, and 
seer, 
Each soul reflecting in its varying span 
The truths transcending far the now and 
here, 
I know that not the meteor but the star 
Is emblem of the life that in us thrills, 
More than the grandest scenes of nature are 
Or joy of sense which oft the spirit fills. 
O wondrous star in azure spaces set!® 
But man who reads the heavens is greater yet. 
—George Croswell Cressey, in 
The Congregationalist. 





as I am concerned, as everybody knows, the 
caption is a misfit. My friends will recog- 
nize at once that a title like this in no sense 
applies to such a wide-awake, thoughtful 
person as I am. 

Perhaps in the very inappropriateness of 
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Absent-mindedness 
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world is probably as large as ever. It is 
stated that in portions of East Africa one 
percent of the native population suffers 
from the disease. The victims of this 
malady constitute a menace to the physical 
and economic life about them. They become 
destitute in almost every relation of life, 
They suffer in untold ways. The American 
Mission to Lepers aids more than one hun- 
dred hospitals in twenty different lands. I 
want my readers throughout our much- 
blessed country to help these suffering 
people. 

San Jose, California. 














this subject, in the fact that it does not fit, 
lies the reason for its use; for it carried a 
suggestion of latent humor, which should be 
encouraged because it is so unusual. 
Lowell, somewhere, asks: 


“QO what is so rare as a day in June?” 
My answer is “Humor.” And, thought I, 
as I trudged along through the downpour 
of rain, humor is as highly prized as is a 
bright June day. 

But, mused I, is one justified in obscur- 
ing the truth for the sake of a little doubt- 
ful levity? 

Just as I raised this question I came in 
sight of the post office, and mechanically my 
hand went into my coat pocket for the im- 
portant letter, when to my utter astonish- 
ment the letter was not there. Could any- 
thing be more aggravating? Then I began 
to think, to arouse the sluggish activity of 
my memory. Soon I remembered I had left 
the letter lying on my study desk. In men- 
ory I could easily visualize it lying there. 
Of course, there was nothing to do but to 
go back and get it. So, hiding my chagrin 
as best I could, I wended my way back to 
my study. Meanwhile it was raining “cats 
and dogs.” Under the circumstances could 
anything be more completely exasperating 
than not to find that letter in my pocket 
just as I was in sight of the post office? 

Yes, there could, and there was! 

When I got to my study, behold, my 
letter was not lying on my desk. Nor, to 
my bewildering astonishment, was it to be 
found in the room. I suppose the where- 
abouts of that letter would be a baffling 
mystery to this day were it not for the fact 
that I found it in another pocket of my 
coat. The letter had been with me all the 
time. All of which, I hold, proves con- 
clusively that I was not so absent-minded 
as to leave the letter lying on my desk. 

If now, the educational powers that be, 
as an example of the eternal fitness of 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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At Prayer Time 


For we take thought for things honor- 
able.—2 Cor. 8:21. 
oO 


In a few days a large portion of our 
country will be in a memorial season. Lives 
of men who were veterans of the Civil War 
will be held high in the eulogies of many 
orators. In communities of usual size and 
organization this will truly be made a na- 
tional day as far as community interest and 
respect is concerned. 

Many readers will recall, however, that 
such a memorial will not be universal in 
the United States. No doubt there will be 
readers of this page who will have southern 
traditions to emulate and mighty men to 
praise,—as well they may. In some States 
there is no definite season for the tribute 
to the soldiers of the sixties, no matter 
what the prevailing sentiment of the sec- 
tions may be. 

But however variant may be the major 
interests of the season, and however widely 
may be the difference in personal eulogies, 
there will be an evident fineness of the 
American spirit in most of the community 
tributes of respect. South or north, one 
cannot see the reduced ranks of now totter- 
ing and aged men, marching with a re-flash 
of zeal in their faces, without a stir of 
heart. We have come to think of them as 
our heroes. They either dared, or were 
willing to dare, combat wherein personal 
life was considered unimportant except as 
a defense for a social order. They were 
thinking of future generations, they were 
thinking of interests of home and family, 
and the loyalties of citizenship grew into 
dedications in which life was, or could have 
been, the price to be paid and death the 
symbol of sincerity and steadfastness. 

A fineness of spirit, we say, in such 
recognitions. It is a time when we pay 
some public attention to some who through 
struggle and death sought to present to 
our generation a set of living conditions 
that would make for happiness and se- 
curity. 

o 


“Because you live, though out of sight and 

reach, 
I will, so help me God, live bravely too.” 

Oo 

With all the difficulties involved, because 
of the new convictions that have been in 
formation in recent years regarding con- 
flict, seasons of national memorial are im- 
portant to Christian citizenship. It would 
be risky to suggest that the writer of the 
bit of scripture we use here intended any- 
thing quite like the significance we are giv- 
ing it. Probably he had a less complex 
situation to face. Nevertheless he set out 
that it was in keeping with Christian prac- 
tice, and quite consistent with its spirit, 
to take thowght of things honorable, both 
in the sight of the Lord and in the sight 
of men. 

Christians should share in the recogni- 


tions of well intended service. Instances of 
unselfish spirit are always valuable for 
spiritual incentive. Paul would not hesi- 
tate to do this, it seems, even if it involved 
a public respect he could have shown the 
soldiers of those strange wars of his day. 
And while many today may have a better 
conscience than he had upon the problem 


of conflict, we can well join his spirit in 


bowing our head and lifting our hearts 
with our countrymen in special moments of 
national tributes. 

National life as it is today, in nearly 
every instance swings upon the position and 
the service of the soldier in certain definite 
ways. The past had but one general test 
of national existence; and that was noth- 
ing more nor less than the ability of a 
social group or an organized state to stand 
apart from others, maintain itself, and be 
able to defend itself against aggression. 
This being true, be our new attitudes what 
they may, we must admit that in war there 
came to the front some of the noblest forms 
of patriotism that men then knew. In those 
times of national stress, individuals and 
families disregarded sacrifice, dared to 
smile in their sorrow, and accepted gladly 
any misfortune that was incident to their 





ca } 
God of us who kill our kind! 
Master of this blood-tracked mind 
Which from wolf and Caliban 
Staggers toward the star of man— 
Now, on thy cathedral stair, 

God, we cry to thee in prayer! 





Save us from our tribal gods! 

From the racial powers, whose rods— 
Wreathed with stinging serpents—stir 
Odin and old Jupiter 

From their ancient hells of hate 

To invade thy dawning state. 


Fill us with the reasoned faith 
That the prophet lies, who saith 
All this web of destiny, 

Torn and tangled, cannot be 
Newly wove and redesigned 

By the Godward human mind. 














lL —Percy Mackaye, (Abbreviated). 
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doing-their-part toward maintaining the in- 
tegrity or reaching the objective of the 
fellow-countrymen. 

oO 


Our newer ethics do not forbid recogni- 
tions of these great efforts. There is little 
in the sight of men more honorable, and 
it should command our respect. 

But there are responsibilities, however, 
that we should not overlook. Christian in- 
telligence should be able to discover to the 
world some of the other heroes whose blood 
was a vital and a heroic sacrifice for the 
welfare of our present social order. Men 
everywhere are usually responsive to 
sacrificial reality, wherever they may see 
it. Even when the virtues of a former foe 
or the fine qualities of a differing faith are 
presented, the instinctive emotion felt is 
akin to respect. If men are not generally 
paying sufficient tribute to the great bene- 
factors of the race, it is because we have 
failed properly to identify, for them and 
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for ourselves, the specific instances of hero- 
ism of the higher type. 

; And there are types fully as great, and 
in instances greater, as the soldier. The 
adventuring pioneer who years ago pene- 
trated forest, labored in face of terrific 
odds, and brought this country to the very 
door of its present civilization were heroes 
of the finest type. They had to fight some- 
times; but their truer service lay in those 
long hours of toil and days of privation 
and hardship which they endured in the 
hope of ultimate welfare for themselves and 
their posterity. 

We have a great many men who in other 
walks of life need to be discovered as far 
as their importance to our security is con- 
cerned also. There is not an institution in 
our country that would be safe were it not 
for the fact that some men are daily ex- 
posing their lives for our protection. There 
is probably not much of an ethic in the 
world that would stand for much, humanly 
speaking, if it were not for the fact that 
men will even dare to die for it. Many have 
loved the thought of peace so dearly that 
they willingly suffered ridicule and some- 
times dared death without resentment as 
an evidence of personal faith and of social 
hope. 

Oo 
O man bowed down with labor! 
A woman young, yet old! 
O heart oppressed in the toiler’s breast 
And crushed by the power of gold! 
Keep on with your weary battle 
Against triumphant might; 
No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
ce 


Let us increase our range of apprecia- 


tion of honorable effort. Truth has come 
by way of valiant service, and there are 
unsung heroes whose memory would be a 
benediction to the world if we would right- 
ly make them known. 

Peace itself comes by way of rigorous 
purpose and steadfastness of conviction. 
There is no greater hero in all history than 
one now known as the Prince of Peace who 
died firmly refusing to retaliate in kind any 
of the brutalities of a supposedly godly 
order. 

New national and racial understanding 
will come through the efforts of heroic souls. 

And the time will come when they, too. 
will be exalted in our thought when we 
seek to honor noble service that was ren- 
dered in the hope of a better world. 

o 
“Peace hath her victories.” 
oO 

God of the nations, may the time come 
when as several peoples of the earth we 
shall stand united; may the common mind 
of man come to see plainly that brave souls 
im every nation look for the day of uni- 
versal peace. Lift our eyes until we can 
see those who lived highly; then may we 
follow them in all that leads to thee 
Amen. 


ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Mother’s Place 





A SERMON 


BY REY. A. C. YOUMANS 


For I say unto you that in Heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father who is in 
Heaven.—Matthew 18:10. 

HE imagery which floods our minds 
ig when the term “angel” is used may 

be that of winged seraphim and 
cherubim, which are represented in the 
Scriptures as attendants upon God, whose 
service is to bow before the throne of the 
Most High and acclaim his holiness, majes- 
ty, honor, and glory. Immediately Isaiah’s 
vision comes to us in word and picture, “I 
saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up; and his train filled the 
temple. Above him stood the seraphim: 
each one had six wings; with twain he 
covered his face; and with twain he covered 
his feet; and with twain he did fly. And 
one cried unto another and said, Holy, holy, 
holy is Jehovah of Hosts: the whole earth 
is full of his glory.” 

However, the term angel has a broader 
significance than is sometimes accorded it. 
In the teachings of the Roman Church 
there are set nine orders of angels: Sera- 
phim, Cherubim, Thrones, Dominations, 
Principalities, Powers, Virtues, Archangles, 
and Angels. In making a careful study of 
the Scriptures we find that the last division, 
Angels, includes within the term that which 
we may not have thought belonged to the 
angelic classification. Isaiah beholding the 
Lord high and lifted up, having his lips 
touched with a coal from off the altar, com- 
missioned of God as a messenger to Israel, 
was an angel of Jehovah unto them. 
Ezekiel sitting by the river Chebar behold- 
ing the vision of the celestial, eating the 
roll in obedience to the command of the 
Mighty One, then going unto the House of 
Israel, speaking the words the Lord had 
commanded, was an angel of the Lord. 
The Apostle John on that memorable day 
on the isle of Patmos commissioned by the 
First and Last, the living One, to write to 


the angels (ministers) of the seven 
churches of Asia, was an angel of the Most 
High. 


Anyone who through the vision of love 
seeks to become a servant unto his fellow- 
man that he may help him to the higher 
and better, becomes an angel, a minister- 
ing angel in the realm divine. It is not 
ethereal, downy wings that constitute the 
angelic; but love in its spirit and expres- 
sion in service, sacrifice, and uplift. 

Of all the angels who have visited our 
conscious realm, who have left the impact 
of something holy and lofty in our lives, 
who have given heavenward direction to 
our feet, and set swinging the bells of con- 
science—our mothers take first place. 

Does some one say, “But there are 
mothers and again there are other 
mothers?” And, we are warned against 
idealizing the state of motherhood. A slum 


worker in one of our great cities was trying 
to illustrate the love of our Heavenly 
Father to a child in a mission school by 
using the love of the earthly father and 
mother as a window through which might 
be revealed the love of God. The worker 
became aware that there was no such win- 
dow in the child’s consciousness. He visited 
the home of the child, if it could be called 
a home, to find that through inebriety on 
the parts of both the husband and the wife 
the child was an object of neglect and cruel 
treatment. In anything but a home the 
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THE GRAND ADVENTURE 


UST as the sailor's wife peers out 

anxiously into the sea, waiting for 
assured tidings that her loved one is 
safe, so our hearts, if they are relig- 
iously awake, look out into the un- 
known for assurance that they are safe. 
Nothing will satisfy that waiting woman 
but certainty; she is deaf to all rumors, 
stories, dr comforting suggestions that 
he may be safe. She wants to know 
that he is safe. And nothing will satis- 
fy the human heart but religious cer- 
tainty. All other attempts to satisfy 
it are an insult to its spiritual condi- 
tion. This certainty is not to be found 
in the realm of outward or purely his- 
torical fact. For this is capable of 
revision; this is at the mercy of inves- 
tigation and research. Certainty, if 
such there be, must be put beyond the 
reach of the scientific or historical ex- 
pert. It must be found, if it is to be 
found at all, in the soul’s experience 
of God as the Infinite and Ultimate 
Reality. In the deeper regions of the 
soul there is born a positive assertion 
that God is and that only in the knowl- 
edge of him do we come to know our- 
selves. This positive affirmation of our 
spirits is faith in the deepest sense of 
the word, faith in the integrity of our 
souls, and in their destiny. It is sheer 
assertion, a bold anl defiant leap over 
the limitations imposed by the outward 
conditions of life. The soul proves the 
possibility of breaking through limita- 
tions by actually doing it. It makes 
the grand spiritual experiment, and 
this results in an experience which 
proves the existence of the spiritual 
world. From the point of view of pure 
thought, from the point of view of the 
most exact science, nothing can be said 
against the existence of this spiritual 
world in which alone the soul finds its 
peace. But its existence, its reality, is 
perceived only when the soul makes 
its grand adverture, asserts its freedom, 
pushes boldly out into the Unseen, and 
by so doing finds, sees, knows what 
can be found and seen and know in no 
other way.—Raymond Calkins, in ““The 
Eloquence of Christian Fxperience.” 
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child had been born, his infancy and child- 
hood had not been touched by the expres- 
sions of a father’s and mother’s love. How- 
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ever, such cases are the exception which 
prove the rule. 

We are considering the other mothers,— 
our own mothers, if you please: mothers, 
who as Christians filled up the full measure 
of noble motherhood, those whose lives were 
chalices filled with love, the overflow of 
which was our wine of life. 


MOTHERS BEHOLDING THE FACE OF Gop 


It seems that in entering the realm of 
motherhood, there is drawn back from the 
woman’s eyes that which has shrouded her 
vision of God. Not only has a child been 
born into life; but her life has been re 
born. Within her heart an ineffable love 
has been infused: a love as constant as the 
North Star, a love like unto the love of God, 
which is not dependent upon conditions; 
but flows forth asking nothing in return to 
keep it alive. There are no wearying vigils 
that can cool it, no sorrows that can over- 
whelm it, no poisoned dagger that can slay 
it. Born of the eternal breath, it lives unto 
the eternal. Such is a mother’s love. 

What a change has been wrought in the 
new mother in her attitude towards life. 
No matter what may have been her ideals 
which she held for herself: for her loved 
one they are at once the purest and high- 
est. Goodness may not have been especially 
attractive to her; but immediately it be 
comes the summum bonum which she holds 
for her offspring. The mother becomes the 
embodiment of the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians. She has found the abid- 
ing, that which does not pass away, that 
which gives place to no other—faith, hope, 
and love. Her faith in the future of her 
child is supreme. Her hopes are as high as 
heaven and as broad as is space. Her 
charity is love’s robe so wide in its fold as 
to cover all the faults of her child. 

A mother! Why yes, the Creator’s 
collaborator, with whom God is infinitely 
increasing his personality, a guardian an- 
gel hovering o’er the child to lead his way 
aright, a seer looking down the golden halls 
of the future and portraying what life is 
to be for and in him. Will you not agree 
with me, that my text is true to my subject 
and that mother is surely one of the angels 
of childhood “who beholds the face of the 
Father?” 


MOTHER’S PLACE IN THE WORLD’S 
INSTITUTIONS 


The home as an institution is primal in 
importance and age. Before state or school 
or church, the home stands ages old. The 
institution of the home rests largely on the 
influence of the mother; and it coheres to 
heft personality. We may think of the home 
as an arch, strong in its structure, graceful 
in its proportions, tied together, bound in 
one whole by the keystone, mother. Remove 
the keystone and the breaking apart at 
once begins. 

It was in the home where we first learned 
to pray. It was at mother’s knee as an 
altar that we were taught. It was in the 
home where we learned the first great les- 
sons of unselfishness and sacrifice. It was 
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mother in her self-effacement, devotion in 
service, the unstinted giving of her all, who 
taught us those lessons. It was in the home 
more than in the church that we learned 
how God must be; there we heard about 
God; but mother showed, by a living ex- 
ample, his love, his great sympathy, his all 
embracing forgiveness. 

Has mother been taken from out our 
earthly home? Then as we visit the scenes 
of our childhood, there still moves amid all 


that is familiar that loved spirit. In mem- , 


ory we live over again and again the scenes 
of long ago. Sweeter than all else in our hu- 
man relations is that fragrant memory of 
that idyllic period of childhood when 
mother broke the alabaster of spikenard 
and in her love anointed us for our min- 
istries in life, such as her life, love, and 
teachings had inspired. 

Mother, home, and heaven, are the three 
great words, we are told. They are in- 
separable words. With mother there is a 
home; and with mother and a home blended 
in unity we have the foretaste of heaven. 

We are of those who believe in the home 
as the basis of society. That which will be 
the greatest defense against ribald social- 
ism is their doctrine which would banish 
the home. Plato was the first, so far as we 
know, to advocate the theory of taking the 
child from the mother at birth and bring- 
ing it up by the state. The child was never 
to know who was its mother; and the 
mother was not to know her child. As the 
period of infancy and dependency have 
lengthened in the human race, so has the 
development of the race been advanced in 
civilization. No greater blow could be dealt 
humanity than a reconstruction of. society 
upon a basis in which the family had been 
abolished. Out of life would be taken the 
finer sentiments, and religion would die in 
the sterility of the human soul. 


THE QUEEN OF SOCIETY 

As the mother is the principal figure in 
the home, so is she the queen of society. 
The whole social fabric has been knitted to- 
gether and fashioned in a large measure 
by her direct and indirect influence. Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, “All that I am I owe to 
my saintly mother.” Sir Walter Scott’s 
mother was a superior and highly educated 
woman, a great lover of poetry and paint- 
ing. The mother of Napoleon was noted 
for the qualities which were so prominent 
in her son. The mother of Washington was 
pious, pure, and true. The mother of 
Patrick Henry was noted for her exception- 
al conversational powers. The mother of 
Lord Bacon was a woman of superior mind 
and deep piety. The mother of John Wes- 
ley was remarkable for her intelligence, 
piety, and executive ability: so that she has 
often been called the mother of Methodism. 
Perhaps, the whole large family of Beecher 
preachers did not owe so much to Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher, the father, for their bent in 
life as to their mother who through all the 
prenatal periods gave her attention to 
reading and meditation along religious and 
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philosophical lines; and who was also care- 
ful to direct her children in these lines in 
their childhood. 

To strengthen our argument, that the 
mother is the molder of the child’s life and 


' destiny, we may show that the mother of 


Nero was a murderess. That the proud- 
ill-temper and violent disposition of Byron’s 
mother carried over in the traits of her son, 
which in a large measure nullified his 
genius and influence. 

Not only have the mothers been indirect- 
ly responsible for the general uplift of so- 
ciety; but consciously they have been work- 
ing towards that end. Had the ballot been 
given to women alone upon the matter of 
excise, the saloon would have been voted 
out years before it was. The ideals which 
the mother has held for her children has 
caused her to be jealous of the environment 
and influences surrounding them. 

The mother has stood as a great reserve 
power upon which men have drawn in dis- 
couragement. She has been a coach stimu- 
lating man to his best. Our mothers have 
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MY OLD BIBLE 


(THOUGH the cover is worn, 
And the pages are torn, 

And though places bear traces of tears, 
Yet more precious than gold 
Is the Book, worn and old, 

That can shatter and scatter my fears. 


When I prayerfully look 
In the precious old Book, 
Many pleasures and treasures | see, 
Many tokens of love 
From the Father above, 
Who is nearest and dearest to me. 


This old Book is my guide, 
‘Tis a friend by my side, 

It will lighten and brighten my way; 
And each promise | find 
Soothes and gladdens my mind 

As I read it and heed it today. 

—Author Unknown. J 
J 
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discovered for us the better and they stand 
as witnesses to our endeavors. We may 
have been tempted to forsake ourselves and 
our own ideals; but not so easily may we 
forsake those she has held for us. 

The spirit of motherhood is not alone 
confined to those who are actually mothers. 
Instinctive in woman’s heart is that spirit 
which makes her maternally akin to the 
progeny of the human race. From the 
little girl in the fairyland of make-believe, 
where from her the little bisque doll re- 
ceives love and attention, on through the 
different phases of womanhood to the 
spinster who mothers not one but many in 
some home or asylum, the same unerring 
instinct is found. The scientist calls it the 
instinct of race perpetuation. Whatever he 
may call it, we see it the expression of the 
God-spirit in the human, the spirit of giv- 
ing to the weaker from the strength that is 
one’s. And, in the childless woman’s min- 
istries and devotions to the fondlings of her 
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care, we may discover the outflow of a 
yearning spirit of motherhood. 


MOTHER AND THE STATE 


Politicians, who have feared the effect 
of the mother’s ballot have argued, to keep 
her therefrom, that a woman’s sphere was 
in the home. We have no argument with 
the statement that her principal sphere is 
in the home; but when we segregate 
motherhood to the home determining that 
their prerogatives end there, we have a 
hazy idea of what a home is, of its relation 
to community and state. Such a treatment 
of woman would cut the nerve of progress, 
we would be cutting off the living streams 
that keep pure and wholesome the pool of 
life. Indirectly she has always held a 
mighty power for shaping the social and 
political destinies. We would rue any 
change in the status of woman that would 
cheapen her position or weaken her influ- 
ence. But we do not think that in the 
franchise that is given to woman and her 
recognition as a co-equal in civic affairs 
there is any danger of such deterioration to 
be found. Not, in a woman voting in wis- 
dom for her rights, her home’s rights, her 
country’s right will a woman be coarsened 
and caused to lose those lovely womanly 
graces and instincts, so much as in being 
taught to stifle the maternal instincts, and 
in being taught that she would find greater 
happiness and a larger sphere in a single 
and a childless life. A chaplain of the 
French army, who after the World War 
was sent to America by the Protestant 
churches of France to bring about better 
unity of Protestant forces in the world, 
gave in an address a mighty testimony to 
this end. He had served in the trenches 
throughout the war and was alive to all 
the conditions facing the world in the re- 
construction period. Incidently he showed 
how that there were 700,000 girls and 
maidens in France who had been taught 
that they were to make homes, also taught 
the sublimity and glory of motherhood. 
These girls must perforce live and die with- 
out realizing the vision that had been held 
before them, on account of the millions of 
men who had been slain in the war left 
the number of women so far in ascendancy 
of the men. Some of the audience began 
to smile. A look of pain overcast his face 
and tears dimmed his eyes as he said, “Oh, 
don’t laugh, the problem is too serious and 
sacred to be received thus lightly.” And 
he showed that no only were 700,000 girls 
to go through life alone, denied the in- 
stinctive and acquired yearnings of the 
womanly heart; but that great social, civil, 
and moral problems were facing his nation 
because of the condition. 

Napoleon was not the only man who has 
comprehended the secret of a nation’s pow- 
er. All thinking statesmen agree with him 
in his statement in answer to the question, 
“What is the greatest need of France?,” 
that is was, “The need of good mothers.” A 
woman may study law and become a great 
jurist; she may study medicine and become 
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a great physician; she may delve in art and 
become a great sculptor or painter; but 
nowhere will she be so blessed and made 
such a blessing as in the realm of mother- 
hood and in the home life pure and simple 
find the center of her life influence in shap- 
ing eternal destinies. Here her life and 
spirit will be incarnated into other lives 
and spirits. And as the wavelets around 
the stone dropped into the placid pool ex- 
tend wider and yet wider, so will her life 
from the home center be carried out en- 
circling all institutions for time and eter- 
nity. 

MOTHER AND THE CHURCH 


No institutions are more interdependent 
than the home and the Church. There needs 
be the closest relation between them. One 
has said, “Before God made preachers he 
made mothers.” As we have already in- 
ferred, the influence of the Christian 
mother in the home far surpasses that made 
by the Church. Mothers, however, have not 
been content to confine their religious 
efforts to the home. The women of the past 
have been great forces in the Church of 
Christ. Today they are exerting far more 
influence than are men. We tremble to 
think what would come to the rising gener- 
ation if all initiative and work for it de- 
pended upon men alone. It has been as- 
serted that women are naturally more re- 
ligious than are men. We will not try to 
prove it or disprove it. But a point we do 
try to sustain is that when woman passes 
into the realm of motherhood, she enters 
into the inner circle of life; and that the 
mother comes up out of the valley of travail 
on the spiritual side rather than the ma- 
terial side of the valley. From remote time 
it has been the mother’s concern that her 
child should know God. Not only have 
Christian mothers taught their children in 
religion and been zealous for their worship; 
but heathen mothers have carried their in- 
fants to the idol temples and taught them 
to clasp their little hands before their fore- 
heads, in the attitude of prayer long before 
they could utter a word. As soon as they 
can walk they are taught to gather flowers 
or fruit and put rice upon a banana leaf 
and lay them upon the altar before the 
idol. As soon as they can talk they are 
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taught to pray and offer their petitions to 
the idol, god. Mothers have ever been 
priestesses who seem to have been more 
punctilious as such than have the fathers 
as priests of the family. 


Ruskin wrote: “The buckling on of the 
knight’s armor by the lady’s hand was not 
a mere caprice of romantic fashion. It was 
the type of an eternal truth, that the soul’s 
armor is never well set to the heart unless 
a woman’s hand has braced it, and it is only 
when she braces it loosely that the honor 
of manhood fails.” 


MOTHER’S PLACE BEYOND 


Have we not all tried to imagine what 
heaven would be and whom and what we 
shall behold there? We are familiar with 
the exalted position the Roman Church 
gives Mary, the mother of Jesus. Without 
being a Roman Catholic I have always felt 
that hers was a high place in the spirit 
realm. One who could give birth to and 
rear such an one as the Christ of Galilee, 
who could make in him and his mission the 
self-renunciation, who could stand by the 
cross and in the spear thrust in his side 
find the sword in her own, one who could 
take Jesus’ injunction from the cross, 
“Woman behold thy son,” pointing her to 
the motherhood of the sons of men, such a 
mother must occupy a high place in the 
celestial realm. 

Can we think of heaven apart from the 
face of our own mothers? Can we think 
of our entrance there but through the aid 
of their attending grace? As mother was 
a light in earth’s darkness, a buoy in its 
floods, a shelter from its tempests, a guide 
to the Rock of Ages, so shall we not find 
her still the loving mother, the concerned 
spirit for our welfare, and will she not find 
a way of still being our guardian angel who 
more surely “beholds the face of the 
Father?” And, as we enter the realm 
which will be all new and strange, and we 
need a guide into the spiritual realities, 
may we not expect that to our mothers will 
be granted the boon of teaching us how we 
may come to look upon the face of the 
Father? Through her God multiplied him- 
self in the world in our personalities; and 
by her leadership out of the world we may 
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be brought back into the unity and fellow. 
ship of divinity. 
Albany, New York. 







Home Missions 
and 


Church Extension 


A. W. Sparks, Secretary 










WE are asking all our churches to make 

their Home Mission and Church Ex. 
tension offering at least one dollar per 
member. Our offerings have not increased 
as fast as our Forward Movement receipts 
have diminished. We are, therefore, en- 
countering a loss which in the last few 
years has caused a growing deficit, amount- 
ing, May 1 of this year, to $18,646.90. Be- 
sides this we have added to the budget the 
small sum of $10,000 for Church Extension. 
This is a very insignificant amount with 
which to begin a Church Extension pro- 
gram, yet it was all that we felt safe in 
asking in the face of the deficit. We must 
raise our deficit this year or cut heavily 
on our appropriations next year. 













In order to come square at the end of 
the year, we must have $56,900. It is not 
a large amount. lf each member of our 
church would give a dollar June 12 to this 
great work, the full amount would be raised 
and a large sum placed in the Church Ex- 
tension fund. But we never have given that 
much to Home Missions. Some few churches 
have raised that amount per member and 
have been greatly blessed thereby. It 
would not be hard to do. Just share equal- 
ly with the Lord one week and it is easy. 
Love God as you love yourself. Every time 
you buy ice cream, candy, pop, tobacco, soft 
drinks, cosmetics, coffee, tea, pie, gasoline, 
a Pullman ticket or any other thing or 
privilege which is not absolutely essential 
to a simple commonplace life, put the same 
amount aside as a special offering to the 
Lord. Just live your usual week; but give 
as much to the Lord as you spend on your- 
self, your family, or your neighbors. 

I made an auto trip the other Sunday 








































at Haverhill, Mass. 
Future Be? 








New Americans in Our Sunday-school 


What Will Their 





America Christian. 


Your faith in Jesus’ program will be indicated by your 
offering to Home Missions and Church Extension Sunday, 


June 12. 


WHY JERUSALEM AND JUDEA FIRST? 


“And ye shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost 
comes upon you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me both 
in Jerusalem, and jn all Judea, and Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 

Because he realized the necessity for a strong home base. 
Without a community made Christian at home, the gospel 
could not be carried effectively away from home. 
unchristian attitudes in America turn many Christian stu- 
dents back to their own country infidels, to exert a larger 
influence than some missionaries do. 
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afternoon. There were four of us in the 
car. It cost us for gas, oil, repair, etc., 
$4.25, or $1.06% cents each. We did not 
go far either. How about that week-end 
trip? Are you actually willing to give to 
the Lord as much as you give to yourself 
for just one week as a special offering? We 
should love the Lord continually more than 
ourselves. If we were to ask you to share 
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the entire eight weeks of our Home Mission 
Period, it would be only a reasonable re- 
quest. Our modern American life has 
tended to make us so selfish that we neglect 
the great work of the Master. We are 
calling you to remember for one week at 
least and love the Lord in your spending 
and enjoying by sharing at least equally 
with him. 


Peter Preaching to Gentiles 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, JUNE 5, 1927 
Acts 10:34-48 
BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—For there is no distinction 
between Jew and Greek: for the same Lord 
is Lord of all, and is rich unto all that call 
upon him.—Rom. 10:12. 


a 
—— 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, May 30—Peter Preaching to 
Cornelius. Act 10:34-48. 
Tuesday, May 31—The Gentile Church 
at Antioch. Acts 11:19-26. 
Wednesday, June 1—Jesus and the 
Gentile Woman. John 4:1-14. 
Thursday, June 2—Salwation for All 
Men. Rom. 10:11-21, 
Friday, June 3—Partakers of the Gos- 
pel. Eph. 3:1-13. 
Saturday, June 4—Children of Abra- 
ham. Gal. 3:1-14.- 
Sunday, June 5—The Gospel for All 
Nations. Psalm 67:1-7. 











> 


A PROGRAM OF WORSHIP 


Quiet Music. 
Superintendent—I was glad when they said 
unto me, Let us go into the house of the 


Lord. 


School—Our feet are standing within thy 
gates, O Jerusalem. 


Psalm 67—Recited by a Junior teacher. 


Hymn—"“The Whole Wide World for Jesus,” 
No. 236 in ‘‘Worship and Song.” 


Prayer—By the pastor. Thanks for a uni- 
versal God, and a_ universal religion; 
prayer for the boys and girls of every race 
and color, and for ourselves, that we may 
be saved from race prejudices. 


Hymn—"“In Christ There Is no East nor 
West,"’ No. 233 in ‘Worship and Song.” 


Secretary—What kind of a May did our 


school have? 


Superintendent—Some anti-slump recipes for 
the summer. 


Hymn—"O Zion Haste,’’ No. 239 in ‘‘Wor- 
ship and Song.” 


Model Prayer—By the whole school. 
Lesson Period. 


God Is no Respecter of Persons 


MOFFATT in his translation says, “God 
has no _ favorites,” and Goodspeed 
translates it, “God shows no partiality.” 
God is too big and great and good to love 
some races more than others. Certainly he 
does not use all the same. Jesus called 
twelve to go with him for special prepara- 
tion for service, and there were times when 
he could use but three of them; but it was 
not because he loved the twelve more than 
the thousands, nor the three more than the 
twelve. I do not love my dentist any more 
than I do my laundryman, but sometimes I 
need the one and can use him to greater 
advantage, and sometimes the other. 

But what a difference a few centuries 
make. When these words were spoken it 
was the Jewish race that had the superior- 
ity complex, and they were never particu- 
larly noted for the fairness of their skin. 
But now it is the fair-skinned Nordics who 
have been infected with this superiority 
bug, and we need most mightily to learn 
the lesson that it was so hard to teach Peter 
and the Jews of his day. Lots of people 
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whom God has made are very “common 

and unclean” to us. 

“He that feareth Him, and worketh right- 
eousness is acceptable.” 


“Every one that believeth on Him shall re- 
ceive remission of sins.” 


Recently I read the principles of funda- 
mentalism by one of its chief proponents. 
Read some of our modern creeds or some of 
the questions asked candidates for ordina- 
tion. Then turn again to the above pas- 
sages. Why are we frail creatures of 
earth so anxious to make the way so much 
more complex and difficult than these pas- 
sages make it? There is nothing at all 
said here about forms and ceremonies. I 
am sure that some of them are helpful and 
suggestive and inducive of God-conscious- 
ness, but I am sure they will neither give 
us admission nor exclusion from the pearly 
gates. 


Good Tidings of Peace by Jesus Christ 


Well, is that the meaning of the Chris- 
tianity you are preaching or teaching or 
living? Does it really bring peace to your 
own soul, or do you still worry and fuss? 
Does it make you peaceful in the home, and 
in society, and in the church (even in the 
choir)? And then in our nations called 
Christian, is peace and the love of it in our 
relation to other people, great or small, one 
of our outstanding characteristics? Well, 
then, is it the Christianity of Christ that 
we have? 


Who Went About Doing Good 


Was anything any finer ever said about 
anyone? And he came to show us what 
God is like. Then if we are Christlike, we 
too must be going about doing good. So 
let us ask the personal question again, Is 
that the kind of religion that I have? Or 
is my kind just to keep me out of hell, or 
get me into heaven? Have you read of the 
little girl left motherless at twelve? She 
was the oldest of the family and they were 
poor. Thus she had to become the house- 
keeper at that early age. But the strain 
was too much for her and soon she was 
about to follow her mother. A kind-hearted 
Irish woman was seeking to comfort her 
little neighbor as life was ebbing. The poor 









































as to know Jesus. 


is enduring. 


help them? 














A Group of Girls at the New 
American Mission Learning to 
Sew. 


Sunday, June 12? 


HELP LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME 


THIS group of girls, and many others like them, are being 

taught how to sew and do other kinds of work, as well 
Through these classes many children are 
reached who could not be reached otherwise. 
touch of life given in these classes an eagerness for learning 
and service is created which urges these children on to 
lives of usefulness and puts into their lives a peace which 
They come to us with great, hungry hearts; 
shall we say to them that we are too busy or too selfish to 


“Suffer little children to come unto me: for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven” (Matt. 19:14). 
help them to come on Home Mission and Church Extension 










By the new 


How much will you 
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little toiler was saying that she had always 
wanted to do things for her Lord, but she 
had not had time to do a single thing she 
had hoped to do, and so now she was going 
with nothing to show. And the Irish wom- 
an said, “You dear little worker, just show 
him your hands.” 


Ate and Drank With Us 


Certainly to Peter the resurrection of Je- 
sus was very real, and as a witness of these 
things he was telling it now for the first 
time to the Gentiles. What a thing experi- 
ence is, and how it does count before the 
judge or jury. But we are witnesses also. 
Jesus has come very near to us on many 
occasions. He has been a guest in our 
home, and our comrade on hard and on 
pleasant journeys. He has been our com- 
fort in sorrow and our stay in affliction. 
Let us tell it to others. 


Judge of Living and Dead 
Jesus is the eternal standard of judg- 


ment. Those who had passed on before 
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will be judged by just how closely they ap- 
proximated to the spirit of Jesus, and even 
in those early days some came very close. A 
Hosea’s interpretation of God and love and 
forgiveness was very like that of Christ. 
And someway I cannot but feel that not 
only those who have known Jesus, but those 
who have not heard of him will also be 
judged by their manifestation of the Je- 
sus spirit. Really manhood of earth and 
eternal manhood will be judged with Jesus 
as the great eternal norm. 


Can Anyone Forbid? 


Well many do, but what right have they? 
The members of this company have become 
conscious of God through Jesus just the 
same as the Jewish followers had. God had 
welcomed them; what man dare forbid the 
coming of one whom God has welcomed? 


oO 


He who has the truth in his heart need 
never fear the want of persuasion on his 
tongue.—Ruskin. 


Our Christian Duty to Maintain Health 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JUNE 5, 1927 
1 Tim. 4:8; Rom. 12:1 (Consecration Meeting) 

BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

Ask the physical director of the Y. M. C. A. or 
the basketball team captain or coach, or any athletic 
leader, male or female, if they be an earnest Chris- 
tian, to lead this meeting. An earnest Christian 
physician ought to make an ideal leader. A Chris- 
tian physiology teacher should make a good leader 
for this meeting. If you do not have these lead, and 
they are in your community, ask them to take some 
part whicn may be assigned them. 

For Debate: Resolved, That it is the duty of the 
Church to inspire the community to provide recrea- 
tion, rather than to provide it itself. 

Topic Thoughts 

ODILY exercise profiteth for a little 

time (1 Tim. 4:8). Paul believed in 
bodily exercise. He believed it was profit- 
able for life here. I am very much inclined 
to believe, however, that he would not be an 
ardent enthusiast about that kind of exer- 
cise where twenty or thirty thousand people 
sit and see nine or eleven men do all the 
exercising. At least I am sure that he 
would not be able to see much physical de- 
velopment for the twenty or thirty thousand 
spectators. Paul did not believe that physi- 
cal exercise was the main and the great 
thing in life. Life here was to be lived for 
God and man, and anything that would help 
man to live that life better was worth 
while. Paul believed physical exercise 
would thus fit one. We believe the same 
thing today. We need to remember, how- 
ever, that too much exercise is as bad as or 
worse than too little exercise. Too much 
exercise is the cause of so many profession- 
al athletes dying of heart failure, or living 
abbreviated lives. 

Present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service (Rom. 12:1). 


It was a law of the ancient sacrifice that 
it should be without blemish. We may not 
be able to present perfect bodies to God for 
his service, but we should make them as 
nearly so as possible. 

It is our reasonable service to take care 
of these bodies, for they belong to God. He 
created them. They are his by the right of 
creation. It is our reasonable service to 
keep them in health because he redeemed 
them by the precious blood of Christ. They 
are his by right of redemption. If we have 
truly yielded ourselves to him, we are in- 
dwelt by his spirit and these bodies are 
his by the right of peaceable possession. 
We are to present them to him for service. 
So long as they are his and we are privi- 
leged to use them, we should seek to keep 
them in the very best condition possible. 
Few can present perfect bodies. Some are 
born into the world with weak, sickly bodies. 
God will be pleased if we offer him the 
best we have and seek to make it and keep 
it as strong and well as we know how. 
Some one writing on this topic in the 
Luther League Review says, “God measures 
a man by what he does with what he has. 
If our bodies are a sort of widow’s mite, 
they are as acceptable to him as the husky 
physique of the ‘disgustingly’ healthy.” 


Some Ways to Help Maintain Health 


Keep Good Hours. The young man or 
woman who does not get the proper amount 
of sleep and rest and get that sleep and 
rest regularly is tending to undermine 
health. If we give the proper amount of 
time to the duties of the day and then use 
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the hours of the night in pleasure we are 
burning the candle of life at both ends and 
it will burn out some day long before it 
should. 

Watch Our Eating and Drinking. There 
are a few people in the world today, and 
possibly they are not so few either, who 
could be appropriately labeled ice cream 
repositories, soda fountain tanks, or pop 
stands. They spend a considerable amount 
of their spare time at the ice cream parlor, 
the soda fountain, and the soft drink coun- 
ter. Any or all of these are all right in 
moderation, but the excess to which some 
carry the indulgence in them cannot be 
other than detrimental to the health. Slow 
suicide by the ice-cream-soda-pop route may 
be rather a pleasant one; but I am wonder. 
ing what the Lord of life will say to those 
who take that way of exit from earth. Men 
in training for an athletic event or a game 
are not allowed to indulge in these things. 
If they weaken the body and unfit it for 
the race and the game, do you not feel that 
we who are in the great race of life, in the 
great game of seeking to win crowns to 
lay down at our Master’s feet should exer- 
cise control in these matters? 

Health Through Faith and Contentment. 
A doubting mind can and does affect health. 
Coueism may have had some foundation to 
it in that it sought to produce a contented 
mind through faith. Its weakness lay in 
the fact that it did not direct its faith to 
anything tangible. Christianity seeks to 
produce contentment through faith in a 
loving Heavenly Father. That kind of 
faith will bring contentment that will be a 
great aid to bodily health. 

Health Through Control of Temper. Men 
who have made a careful study of the effect 
of anger on the body tell us that anger 
generates a poison in the ‘system of suffi- 
cient potency to destroy life itself; and they 
can cite you to many instances of individ- 
uals who were possessed of healthy bodies 
who, through strong anger, have fallen 
dead. We do not know to what extent our 
outbursts of temper may weaken and in- 
jure our bodies. Let us seek the aid of 
Christ to control our tempers. 

Health Through Work. When God told 
man that he should earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow he knew what was good 
for man in many ways. Work is good for 
aman morally and mentally, but it is also 
good for him bodily, physically. The idler 
is not the strong, healthy man. It is the 
man who has enough, and not too much, 
work to do every day. : 

Health Through Recreation. The body 
and the mind need change. “All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.” It is also 
very liable to make Jack a less healthy boy 
and Jean a less healthy girl. We need a 
certain amount of recreation. Not too 
much, but enough. There are many boys 
and girls today who get altogether too much 
recreation for their highest good. They 
recreate the body to the neglect of the mind 
and spirit. 

Health Through Religion. A man is not 
a healthy being because he has a big biceps 
if he has a weak heart. Neither is a man 
a healthy man if he has a strong body and 
a diseased soul. He only is healthy who is 
healthy both in soul and body. God wishes 


, us to be healthy in body, in mind, and in 


spirit, and that is what he means when he 
says, “Be ye holy for I am holy.” Be just 
as healthy in body, mind, and spirit as you 
can; this is your Christian duty. A sound 
mind jn a sound body dominated by a sound 
spiritual life will fit a man to fulfill the 
high calling of a life of service here in 9 
the earth. An old acquaintance used to } 
say, “I can be a better Christian when the 
wind is not in the east.” By this he meant 
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that the east wind had an ill effect on his 
body which reacted upon his mind and soul. 


For Discussion 
Which do you think is better, to live intensely, re- 
gardiess of health and burn out in a short time, or 
care for health and live a long time? 
Can recreation take too much of our time? 
How much time should we give to recreation? 


If cigarette smoking is injurious to the health, has 
a Christian any right to smoke cigarettes? 

The pastor has a very severe cold. The doctor has 
warned him to stay in or court pneumonia. Word 
has come to the pastor that an old parishioner, long 
ill, was dying and had called for him. What should 
he do? 

Why is it wrong to injure the body? 

What are some of the common causes of ill health 
and how may we overcome them? 


Enoch’s Assistants 
A Story 


BY HOWARD MARKLE HOKE 


HE little bookstore and circulating 
T library in the ancient, weather- 

boarded house on St. Martin’s Street 
had long been an interesting business place 
in Middleton. Its owner, Enoch Trayford, 
as interesting as the place itself, and grow- 
ing more gray, austere, and set in his ways, 
turned a deaf ear to the urgings of his 
granddaughter Edith, and Baird Forest, 
the clerk, that they go to a good site on 
Hanson Street, the trade center. He had 
done well there at the old place, he con- 
tended, and he would continue there in spite 
of modern advancement. 

One morning after a patron had gone out 
with several books, Enoch, tall, spare and 
dignified, came forward, and _ another 
patron, waiting to be served, said: 

“Mr. Trayford, I think I ought to tell you 
that that man is getting books for Peter 
Andrews. I’m sure you wouldn’t let him 
have them if you knew.” 

“Baird,” Enoch ordered instantly, turn- 
ing to the nineteen-year-old boy, “don’t let 
that man have another book for Peter An- 
drews.” 

He put on his black slouch hat and went 
out. 

“T see you don’t understand this about 
Peter Andrews, Forest,” the informer ex- 
plained. “About eight years ago we were 
raising funds here for a hospital. Andrews 
was made treasurer of the fund. Enoch 
subscribed fifty dollars, and, as he claims, 
paid the money and got a receipt. Some- 
time afterwards Andrews asked him to pay 
his subscription. But Enoch couldn’t find 
the receipt, and, as he says, he paid the 
money again. It seems that Andrews was 
rather mean about it. The two had words, 
and a long friendship was broken up. They 
have never spoken since, and Enoch is very 
bitter because Andrews made the people 
think that he was trying to get out of 
paying his subscription to the hospital fund. 
It was very unfortunate that two old 
friends became enemies over a paltry mat- 
ter of fifty dollars. They both said many 
harsh and angry words that no doubt they 
have often regretted.” 


When the informant had gone out with 
books, Edith rustled quickly from the office 
in the rear of the store, where she kept the 
accounts and wrote the letters and orders. 
She was a pretty girl, with a face that 
showed her inheritance of shrewdness and 


energy. 
“T’'m sorry you heard about the quarrel, 


Baird, but maybe it’s just as well,” she 
said. “Perhaps now you will understand 
just why grandfather is often so irritable. 
I’m sure that quarrel made a great change 
in him, and now that he’s growing old and 
quite feeble, I think it rests too hard on 
his mind. And his bitterness against Mr. 
Andrews is growing all the time. Yet what 
could Mr. Andrews do but ask for a sec- 
ond payment when, as he said, there was 
no record of any payment at all? It is not 
a good thing to speak of him before grand- 
father.” 

“T will be careful,” Baird said. “I un- 
derstand now about his strange moods.” 

One afternoon about two weeks later, 
when Enoch was in the rear of the store 
looking over the second-hand books, Baird, 
in the front, beckoned to Edith to come 
forward from the office. When she came he 
put his fingers on his lips, then showed 
her a slip of paper which he explained he 
had just found in an old book. 








IT CAN BE DONE 
WHEN you have a task before you, 


Just because it isn’t fun, 
Don't give up until you've tried it; 
Don't you think it can’t be done. 


Work is weary, work is toilsome, 
And you cannot make it light 

Just by sitting down and dreaming, 
Just by watching others fight. 


Show your spirit! Fly your colors! 
Work and fight until you’ve won; 

Then you'll find it was quite easy; 
Then you'll say, “It can be done!” 


—Don Juan de Barcelona. 
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“The receipt,” she said in a low voice, her 
blue eyes widening. 

“Yes. Do you think we should tell him 
about it?” 

They looked at each other, question in 
their eyes. Was it wise to stir up the old 
matter and increase Enoch’s bitterness by 
this evidence that he had been wronged? 

“He ought to know,” Edith decided at 
last. “And we will tell him together.” 


They went back, and she asked her 
grandfather to come into the office. Baird 
handed him the receipt and explained. The 
fine old face became thoughtful; then the 
thin lips pursued themselves as they al- 
ways did when Enoch’s pride was aroused. 
He looked at the paper a few minutes; then, 
with quick and indignant decision, he tore 
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it to bits, which he dropped into a waste- 
basket on the floor beside him. 

“We won’t open up the quarrel again,” 
he declared firmly. “If I should show An- 
drews the receipt, that would right the mat- 
ter, and he would return my fifty dollars. 
I don’t want it righted. There wouldn’t be 
any reason for hating him, and I couldn’t 
be hypocrite enough to put up a show of 
forgiveness and forgetting. You two are 
helpful to me in the business, but you must 
not meddle in this affair with Andrews. 
Remember?” 

Less stooped than usual, his face set with 
sternness, he went back to the second-hand 
books. 

Edith showed her disappointment. “I 
hoped the receipt would settle the quarrel 
and ease grandfather’s mind. I know it 
weighs on him more than he will admit. 
But I suppose we shall have to let it go as 
it is:” 

Baird made no comment, because he did 
not agree with her. He believed that such 
an opportunity should not be lost. He fore- 
saw that, for a time, Enoch’s pride might 
make him perverse, but that in the end a 
reconciliation would give him the peace of 
mind he did not have then. Yet there was 
danger in taking any action. With his quick 
temper. Enoch made unfortunate decisions 
which he would not change. He might go 
so far as to discharge him, and that was 
the last thing the boy wanted. His whole 
heart was in the book business, and the fu- 
ture of the little store had become his chief 
interest. He liked books, liked to handle 
them, like to caress them. He often de- 
clared that there was no fragrance sweeter 
than that of a new book. 

He sat thinking after Edith had left the 
office to do an errand up the street. Then 
quickly he picked the pieces of the receipt 
from the basket, and very carefully, with 
paste and a slip of white paper, he put 
them together again. 

Next morning he told Edith that he 
wished to go out for an hour. He went di- 
rectly to the iron foundry of Peter An- 
drews, and was soon sitting with him in 
his private office. Like Enoch, he was tall 
and spare, quite as dignified, but there was 
a kindlier light in his gray eyes, and mild 
astonishment in them as he said: 

“You are Baird Forest from the Tray- 
ford store, and I’m surprised to see you. 
If Enoch knows you are here, your position 
won’t be very sure, will it?” 

“T’m running that risk, sir,” Baird an- 
swered, laying the restored receipt before 
the iron founder. “I came across that 
yesterday in an old book, but Mr. Trayford 
tore it up, saying he didn’t want to make 
up the quarrel with you because he can’t 
ever forgive you for putting him in a wrong 
light in Middleton. But I thought you 
ought to know it has been found, so I 
pieced it together.” 

“Of course I ought to know,” Andrews 
concurred. “Enoch has a good grip on his 
spite, hasn’t he? No wonder, perhaps! 
I’m afraid I said some rather harsh things 
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to him. But you can see that this receipt 
was signed by an assistant treasurer who 
made no record of the payment. So I had 


to act. But I’ll make it all right now.” 
In a few minutes he handed Baird a 
check. 


“That returns Enoch his fifty dollars,” 
he explained, “with twenty-four dollars 
more, interest for eight years at six per- 
cent. Take that to him, and, if he’s en- 
joying his spite, let him go on. For my 
part, I’m glad to know the truth, and I’ll 
let people know. But it’s just as well not 
to do anything more. I doubt if Enoch and 
I could ever be friends again. We’ve wasted 
too many good years because of our silly 
pride.” 

Baird hurried back to the store with the 
check. On his way he questioned what he 
should do with it. It was proof that he had 
disobeyed Enoch’s orders. He had meddled 
in the affair with Andrews. Enoch could 
not forgive disobedience, and it was almost 
certain that he would be dismissed. How 
could he ever get another place in a busi- 
ness he liked so much? It would be a 
serious setback to his ambitions. 

When he returned to the store, Edith was 
in the office at the rear, and her grand- 
father was on the second floor making a 
list of new books that had arrived. 

“T don’t know whether I’ve done right or 
not,” he said to her dubiously, “but in any 
case it gives us something very important 
to decide.” 

Then he told her what he had done, and 
laid Andrews’ check before her. They 
looked at each other, both doubtful, both 
frightened. 

“IT suppose we shall have to show him 
this, too,” Baird said. 

“T wish you hadn’t gone, Baird,” Edith 
answered, “and yet this makes grandfather 
all right again in Mr. Andrews’ eyes. But 
he told us, you know, that he doesn’t want 
the quarrel made up, and you have dis- 
obeyed his orders. He is so hasty—and 
sometimes so unreasonable—when his pride 
is touched. Suppose he should discharge 
you. What could I do here without your 
help? It would hurt the business terribly. 
But if he thinks it is right to let you go, 
he would not consider that.” 

“Is it necessary to let him see the check 
at once?” 

“I’m afraid so. I have no authority to 
indorse checks for him, and this is made 
out to him. But we might hold it for a 
few days or a week and see if Mr. Andrews 
makes any move.” 

“That’s a good idea,’ Baird approved 
with relief. “I believe Mr. Andrews will—” 

He was stopped by a quick, determined 
step. Enoch strode into the little inclosure 
that served as the office. He was straighter 
than usual, and his lips were firmly set. 

“Baird,” he began, with the well-known 
snap of anger in his voice, “after the store 
closed yesterday afternoon, I tore up a 
letter by mistake and dropped the pieces 
into the waste-basket. When I discovered 


what I’d done, I got them out of the basket, 








and I noticed then that the pieces of the re- 
ceipt were not there. I know I dropped 
them into the basket. What became of 
them? What have you or Edith done 
with them? Edith, did you take them out?” 

“No, she didn’t, sir,” Baird answered. “I 
took them out.” 

He followed with a full explanation of 
what he had done, and, at the end, took the 
check from Edith’s desk and extended it to 
him. The older man reached out a hand 
that trembled with excitement. It was 
plain to the two that he was trying to con- 
trol his anger. But it got the better of him 
and he exclaimed: 

“So you went directly against my wishes! 
You disobeyed my orders. You meddled in 
an affair that is not yours in any way—a 
matter that is entirely my own concern. I 
do not want any money that comes from 
Peter Andrews.” 

He put the check on the desk, picked up a 
pen, and dashed an indorsement across its 
back. Then he handed it to Baird. 

“Take it and have it cashed,” he advised. 
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| JUDGMENT 
HAYE you covered pain and anguish 


With a sweet, courageous smile, 

Though “it seemed your heart would 
fail you 

Trudging on life’s weary mile? 
And because you hide your suffering, 

Do men say you have no grief, 
Till misjudgment thus has thwarted 

Every vestige of relief? 


Though you're sadly disillusioned, 
Let no bitterness of heart, 

Mar the splendor of your record! 
There is One who knows the part 

You are playing in the struggle, 
And your efforts are not vain, 

God alone will do the judging— 
Smile, and journey on again! 


—Cora M. V. Preble. 
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“It may help you through until you get an- 
other position.” ; 

“Grandfather!” Edith expostulated. 

“Oh, I know we'll miss him, my dear,” he 
said, with the austere determination of a 
man deciding between what he thinks right 
and his material interests. “He knew per- 
fectly well that this affair lies between An- 
drews and me. Yet he meddled. He—” 

“T hoped I might be a peacemaker, sir,” 
was all Baird said in his own defense. 

“If there is any peacemaking to be done 
here, I’ll do it myself,” the old man de- 
clared hotly. “Pay him what we owe him, 
Edith, and let him go. I—TI’m sorry, Baird. 
We need you badly, but I can’t have anyone 
here who thinks he knows more of my 
affairs than I do myself.” 

He turned and left them alone. 
trembling lips, Edith eried: 

“T’d been hoping so much that we could 
break down that proud spirit of his. What 
will you do, Baird?” 

“Don’t worry,” he urged with a cheer- 
fulness he did not feel. “Maybe it will all 
come out right yet. But I can’t take the 
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check, and I won’t hunt anything else foy 
a little while. I’ll give something time to 
happen.” 

Something happened sooner than he could 
have expected, happened within a few days, 
Peter Andrews sent him a note to call as 
soon as he could. On the day of its receipt 
he was again sitting with the iron founder 
in his office. What he said sent Baird in 
hot hoste to Edith, whom he found at her 
desk, a very touching picture of overwork 
and dismay. 

“Grandfather has had a nervous break- 
down, Baird,” she said, “and he started to 
a sanitarium this afternoon to have a com- 
plete rest for some weeks. The doctor says 
he must not be worried with business, no 
matter how important it is.” 

“Then I don’t see what we are to do,” he 
declared, his own face showing sudden dis- 
may. “I’ve just talked with Mr. Andrews, 
He has a vacant room in the new block 
that is ready for occupancy, and he wants 
us to move our store into it—rent free for 
three months.” 

“Why?” Edith asked in astonishment. 

“He has two reasons, and both are 
mighty good. We’ll have to consider them 
very seriously. Edith,” Baird said. “He is 
willing to admit that he did your grand- 
father a wrong, and he says it is weighing 
pretty heavily on his mind. He wants to 
do something to make him feel easier 
about it. That is, something you and | 
must not think lightly about. But the other 
reason is even more important. He says 
there is a man who is after that room, and 
if he gets it he will start an up-to-date 
bookstore there, and Mr. Andrews says he’s 
the sort to be a dangerous rival. He says 
that if you move in, you’ll carry all your 
customers with you, while, if you don’t, 
most of them will go to the new store. It’s 
a bad situation with your grandfather gone, 
and you can’t consult him. It looks as if 
you’d have to decide it, Edith.” 

She slipped down from the high stool and 
walked about the tiny inclasure. 

“What do you think I ought to do?” she 
asked at last, facing him. 

“Take the responsibility of moving. Your 
grandfather owns this building, so you can 
move at any time. And, listen, Edith, you 
know my heart and soul are in the book 
business. I'll help you all I can in moving 
and fixing up the new place, and after that 
I’ll keep on working until your grandfather 
comes back from the sanitarium. Then we’ll 
see what he will do. And I won’t take one 
cent of pay until he decides what he’ll do 
about me.” 

“‘We’ll move,” she decided quickly. “And 
I’m sure that grandfather will see that we 
acted for the best.” 

Within three weeks the little, old book- 
store had ended its career on St. Martin’s 
Street and had started a new life in the An- 
drews Block on Hanson Street—started it 
successfully, with all the old patrons hold- 
ing true and many more coming to it. Edith 
and Baird were very happy over the 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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The Children 


I'll Try 


Two robin redbreasts in their nest 
Had little robins three; 

The mother bird sat still at home, 
Her mate sang merrily. 

And all the little robins said: 
“Wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, wee.” 


One day the sun was warm and bright, 
All shining in the sky. 

The mother said: “My little ones, 
Tis time you learn to fly.” 

And all the little robins said: 
“Pll try, Pl try, Ill try.” 


I know some little children dear 
(And oft it makes me sigh) 
Who when they’re told, “Do this” or “that,” 
Will say, “What for?” or “Why?” 
0, how much better if they’d say, 
“Tl try, Pll try, I’ll try!” 
—From “Song Garden.” 


The Delayed Train 


How long do we stop here, conductor?” 

“About an hour, I’m afraid, sir; the 
freight ahead is pretty badly wrecked, and 
it will take some time to clear the tracks.” 

The passengers grumbled and swore, as 
passengers mostly do, but John Pendleton 
thought it was fun to stay out in the deep 
woods for an hour. John being a city boy, 


thought the woods a fine place. 

“Please let me go out, father,” said John. 
“T want to play wild Indian awhile.” 

“Don’t get out of the sound of my war- 


hoop, then,” said his father; “mind, now, 
keep close to the car.” 

It was more fun because it was getting 
dark rapidly, and it was easier to pretend 
that Indians were hidden behind the trees 
and panthers and wolves lurked in the 
shadows. But in a few minutes John was 
back at the car window. 

“Father,” he said, “I see a little cabin 
through the trees; they have just lighted 
a lamp in it; may I run over to it? I want 
to see who lives there.” 

His father consulted his watch. “I can 
give you thirty minutes,” he said; “here, 
take my watch along and don’t be a minute 
later than half an hour in getting back.” 

John dropped the watch into his pocket 
and sped away through the trees. When he 
reached the door of the log cabin, he 
stopped for a minute. What excuse had 
he for knocking at the door? 


“I’m real thirsty,” said the breathless 
runner to himself. “I’ll ask for a drink of 
water.” He rapped loudly. 


“Come in,” said a voice in tones of sur- 
prise, and he opened the door. There was 
only one person in the cabin, a black boy 
about John’s size, and he was laid up in 
bed. 

It did not take our young traveler long 
to get a drink, nor to find out that the 
boy’s name was “Jake,” that his father was 
a wood chopper and that he himself had his 
leg broken by a falling tree some weeks 
before. 

“Daddy generally gits home by this time,” 
said Jake, “but I reckons he’s gone to de 


‘ for him? 


sto’ to git some victuals. Mammy she cooks 
for de Harrisons, ’bou mile from here, and 
she don’t git home till arter supper.” 

“You must be lonely,” said John. 

“I don’t mind it so much in daytime,” 
said Jake, “but that one hour arter it gets 
dark is wus’ an all de rest.” 

John felt his heart swell with pity for 
the poor, bedridden boy. What could he do 
He had only a few minutes to 
spend. He had no money in his pockets, but 
he, took out a handsome knife and silk 
pocket handkerchief. 

“Here, Jake,” he said, “keep these to re- 
member me by.” 

As he passed them over to the bed, the 
shadow from the little lamp Jake had 
lighted threw a great picture on the wall. 

“Oh, look here!” cried John, “do you 
know how to make a wolf’s head? Put 
your two hands together, so, thumbs up; 
now curl the three first fingers of your left 
hand a little, and stretch your fourth 
finger wide; now move it up and down— 
see?” 

The lame boy burst into a merry laugh, 
as the shadow of a wolf’s head with mov- 
ing jaws fell upon the white wall. 

“Here’s another,” said John, eagerly, 
“but it is harder to do. Put your right 
hand over the left, leaving the first and 
fourth fingers bent this way for a snout, 
two fingers of the left hand for lower jaw, 
thumb and other fingers for the legs— 
there!” 

Another peal of laughter greeted the 
shadow of a pig sitting upright. 
“Now I must run,” said John. 

had some money to give you.” 

Jake’s father came in just then and 
looked ready to cry with pleasure; and, as 
John bounded away, he left the lame boy 
eagerly showing him his new amusement. 

“I envy you the chance, my boy,” said 
John’s father, as the train moved on, “of 
lightening that poor creature’s weary load.” 

“Father,” said John, softly, “maybe that 
is what God stopped the train for.” 

“It would be just like him,” answered his 
father in the same tone.—Selected. 


“T wish I 


Jane’s Menagerie 

O, you can’t have it!” 

“T can, too.” 

“TI say you shall not!” And there was a 
mighty emphasis on the last two words, as 
Jane wrested a book from the hands of her 
smaller sister, Louise. The book had been 
the object of the dispute. Louise sought 
refuge and help from her mother. 

“Can you not allow your sister to use 
your things at all?” asked mother of Jane. 


“No, the book is mine, and she can’t use 
it; let her get one of her own,” returned 
Jane, stubbornly. 

“Of course, it is yours to do with as you 
like, that is why I do not force you to give 
it up,” answered mother, “but I am afraid 
you are getting together an awful menag- 
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erie you will some day not be able to 
handle.” 

“Why, mother!” exclaimed Jane, “a men- 
agerie is a collection of animals. My book 
isn’t an animal.” 

Jane left the room slowly, puzzled at 
what her mother had said. The whole in- 
cident might have passed out of Jane’s 
mind but for something that occurred the 
following Sunday morning at Sunday- 
school. She was listening very indifferent- 
ly to her teacher’s talk on the lesson of 
David’s fight with Goliath, when suddenly 
she sat very erect. 

“What did you say about a menagerie, 
Miss Crimm?” she asked. 

“T said,” answered Miss Crimm, patient- 
ly, “that we all have giants to fight, that 
they resemble a menagerie. There is the 
giant Bad Temper, who is like a roaring 
lion which nothing pleases; Selfishness is 
like the greedy pig, wanting everything for 
self and allowing no one the use of any- 
thing—” 

There were other animals in the menag- 
erie, but Jane did not hear the rest. She 
was thinking of what he own mother had 
said about a menagerie, and of the book she 
had refused Louise. The book wasn’t the 
animal sure enough; the animal had been 
in her heart and Selfishness was its name. 

“Did you ever see an old person whom 
you just couldn’t love, of whom you were 
afraid?” Miss Crimm was saying when 
Jane began listening again. 

“T have,” promptly answered Jane. “The 
old man mother gets to trim her hedge and 
fix the flower beds. I am afraid to come 
around when he is on the place.” 

“Then you may know he failed to con- 
quer these ugly beasts long ago when he 
was a boy and now they are more than he 
can handle. I know the old fellow to whom 
you refer, and I am sure that is his trouble. 
He is so selfish, it would actually make him 
unhappy if you came behind him using his 
tracks to get by a muddy crossing. But, 
do you know old Grandpa Gray?” 

“Yes! Yes!’ came from several members 
of the class. “He is not like that; we love 
him!” 

“He does not have any ugly menagerie, 
does he?” 

“I should say he doesn’t,” replied one 
girl. ‘“We like to go there. He is so gentle 
and good, and always tells us stories.” 

‘And the reason he is so kind, I think you 
will find,” said Miss Crimm, “is that he has 
loved Jesus so much all his life, he has tried 
hard to keep these ugly beasts we have been 
talking about out of his heart.” 

On the way home afterward, Jane was 
busy making a comparison in her mind. 
“Who would want to be like poor old Mr. 
Seott, who has the terrible menagerie?” she 
asked herself. When she reached home, she 
said to her mother: 

“I know what you meant about the me- 
nagerie now, mother, and I am going to get 
rid of mine so when I get old I’ll be as easy 
to love as Grandpa Gray.”—Elizabeth Fulg- 
ham, in Texas Baptist. 
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Enoch’s Assistants 


(Continued from page sixteen) 
change, but a critical day came at last. 
Enoch, restored to vigor, was to come home 
on an evening train. They faced his arrival 
with fear and trembling, Not a word had 
gone to him about the radical change. What 
would he say? What would he do? 

“I’m dreadfully frightened,” she said to 
Baird about the middle of the afternoon. 
“T had the grit to decide to come here, but 
not to face him. He’ll be hurt that he 
wasn’t consulted, because he talks about the 
young: people shoving the old folks aside. 
| 

The glass-paneled door of the office, par- 
titioned from the rest of the store, opened. 
Edith sprang up from her chair. Baird 
stepped back. In the doorway was Enoch, 
straight, strong, dignified, stern. He stood 
shaking his finger at the two. 

“You young upstarts!” he said, still shak- 
ing the condemning finger. “Over there at 


the sanitarium yesterday I heard about 
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your presumption in deciding to leave the 
place that I made so successful»and coming 
over here to take up all the new-fangled 
ideas of modern business. You—you—” 

“But, grandfather,’ Edith broke in, “the 
docter said I must not consult you, and 
something had to be done at once. We did 
not expect you until this evening and then 
I meant to explain everything.” 

“You’re too late—too late,” Enoch said. 
“A friend—a friend, mind you—came to 
see me in the sanitarium yesterday and told 
me all about it. We came home together 
today, and he’s outside waiting to join us.” 

He opened the door, and in a moment 
there stood Peter Andrews, bowing and 
smiling to them. 

“I’m the friend—friend, mind you, with 
all kinds of emphasis,” Peter cried. “And 
say, Enoch, don’t those two deserve a bless- 
ing for what they’ve done?” 

“In full measure,” Enoch cried, slipping 
his right arm through Peter’s, while with 
his left he drew Edith close to him.—For- 
ward. 


Communications 


How It Looks to One in a Catholic Country 


Permit me to congratulate you on the 
editorial of April 28 on “The Question of a 
Catholic for President.” It sounds a note 
that wili tell for eternity. I feel that our 
American people have given a deaf ear to 
all that the Catholics have said and done 
regarding the most sacred and most loved 
of all our American institutions with the 
hope that they would finally come to recog- 
nize them and work for them. But the 
facts are that they have not done so; and 
as long as there is a pope, they will not 
be allowed to do so. 

Please let our people know the real situa- 
tion in regards to the Catholic attitude to 
liberty, schools, and Church of our nation. 

D. P. BARRETT. 

Ponce, Porto Rico. 


Amalgamation 

Sometime ago Dr. Carlyle Summerbell 
wrote beautifully in The Herald of Booker 
T. Washington and of the present and 
future of the colored people of the United 
States. 

I wish to remind him of the probable 
fact that we now have no pure-blooded Afri- 
cans in our country; they are a mixed race. 
The laws of all States protect the white 
blood; but none protect that of the blacks. 
In many States one-eighth black is legally 
the same as all black. A college professor 
who had spent twenty-five years in the 
South and had taught many hundreds of 
colored youth declared to me that he was 
not certain that he had ever known a per- 
son of full African descent. This condi- 
tion had been accomplished partially ac- 
cording to the laws of heredity by the fact 
that African maids, in the days when they 
were chattels, seldom escaped the loss of 
maidenhood to white men! and so, marked 
for life, their subsequent offspring were 
not of pure blood. Read thoughtfully 
Leviticus 19:19, 20; Acts 17:26; Gen. 2:23, 
24; Matthew 19:5, 6; Leviticus 22:12, 13, 
also 21:18, 14. The words of these passages 
are not to be interpreted as mere figures 
of speech, or poetic descriptions. On the 
contrary, in the light of physiology and bi- 
ology and heredity, they deal with literal 


and actual and _ concrete’ conditions. 
Breeders of* divers high-blooded animals 
know the impossibility of securing favor- 
able results if the females have been prev- 
iously mated to individuals of adverse pedi- 
gree or kind. 

Moreover the evil disorders spread by 
bad white men have killed more native 
populations than bullets. By all these 
causes whole tribes of islanders and Indians 
have become extinct. I believe that the 
laws of nature expressed in Leviticus 34:7, 
Gen. 20:7 and the transgression of the laws 
before quoted mean the practical and ulti- 
mate extermination of mulattos of the 
United States and of the half-breed Indians 
of Mexico and South America. 

In other words, the color problem has 
been solved by the Creator long before 
white men degraded themselves and child- 
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Rockingham Conference 


Portsmouth, N. H., May 16—On Friday eve- 
ning, April 22, the annual Pioneer Round-up 
was held, with the Smith Pioneers of the 
Court Street Christian Church as hosts to the 
other groups of the city and surrounding 
towns. The exercises were very interesting, 
and the music by the new orchestra, which 
the Smith Pioneers have recently formed, was 
finely rendered and received much applause. 
On May 5, under the auspices of the Mizpah 
Bible Class, a parish reception was given for 
the pastor, Rev. E. K. Amazeen, in recogni- 
tion of his having attained fifty years in the 
ministry and of his eightieth birthday; also 
to Mrs. Lucy Farr, who was celebrating her 
eighty-seventh birthday and is the oldest 
member of the church. -Both Mr. Amazeen 
and Mrs. Farr were much surprised as they 
understood they were attending an ordinary 
parish social. They were each presented 
with a bouquet of cut flowers from the par- 
ish and the Mizpah Class. An informal re- 
ception was held, a short program presented, 
and refreshments served. —- On Tuesday eve- 
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women of various nations by unlawful and 
unnatural amalgamation. 

Dr. Summerbell is right in his conclusion 
that there will be no black children in the 
United States in the next century; but he 
has not said, what is also true, that amalga- 
mation will not work out the dilution of the 
pigment that makes their faces colored in- 
stead of pure white. ; 

It is inevitably true in a physical sense 
(Romans 6:23) that the penalty of trans- 
gression is death and extermination. Hard 
as it may seem, weaker nations and races 
succumb to the laws of nature and by evo- 
lution only the strongest survive. 

E. A. DEVORE. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 


A Word of Appreciation 

In the death of Rev. George B. Garner. 
D. D., Defiance College suffers the loss of a 
very faithful trustee. When the negotia- 
tions which resulted in changing the De- 
fiance Female Seminary to the Defiance 
College were begun in 1902, he was named 
as a member of the Advisory Board and 
was closely connected with the activities of 
that period. As soon as the new Board of 
Trustees was formed under the _ revised 
articles of incorporation, he was elected 
trustee. This was in August, 1903. From 
that time until his death he attended every 
annual meeting of the board. At the last 
meeting he attended in June, 1926, he sug- 
gested that it might be well to choose some 
one in his place because of his failing 
strength. The trustees, realizing his great 
interest and love for the College, very ap- 
propriately refused to consider the sug- 
gestion. 

During the years of his connection with 
the College, Dr. Garner kept her interests 
foremost in mind. He was always jealous 
for her good name and zealous in her in- 
terests. He influenced students to choose 
Defiance and donors to assist. His asso- 
ciates in the work of the College realize 
that it will be difficult indeed to find as his 
successor a more loyal and faithful trustee. 

A. G. CARIS, President. 


Postscript 
I like The Herald real well—the edi- 
torials, the Sunday-school lessons, and the 
Christian Endeavor Notes. 
E. R. MELLOTT. 
Carversville, Pennsylvania. 
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ning, May 10, the Christian Endeavor society 
held a rally meeting. Supper was served at 
six-thirty, and at this time a birthday cake 
was presented to the treasurer of the society, 
Hayden D. Merrill, in recognition of his birth- 
day and in appreciation of his faithful and 
efficient work as treasurer during the entire 
eight and one-half years which the society 
has been organized. — On Sunday morning, 
May 8, a special collection was taken for the 
benefit of the southern flood sufferers, which 
amounted to thirty dollars.—Hazel B. Tuttle, 
Church Correspondent. 


Kittery, Maine, May 16—The Second Chris- 
tian Church of Kittery is now without a pas- 
tor. Rev. A. R. Williams has been our pas- 
tor during the past year, coming to us from 
a union church at Monticello, Maine. His 
resignation was caused by the death of a 
younger brother who lived at the family home 
in Readfield, Maine, and he felt it his duty 
to be near his parents in their sorrow and 
deprivation. Brother Williams and family 
have made many friends during their stay 
in Kittery, and departed with expressions of 
regret and cordial good wishes of members 
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pf the church and parish as well as some 
substantial reminders of the appreciation of 
the people among who» they have labored 
and given of their best for the Master and 
his cause.—Alex. Dennett. 


INDIANA 
Haubstadt, May 12—The pre-Easter services 
beginning at New Liberty on Palm Sunday 
and closing Easter Sunday night at Haub- 
stadt were well attended considering the in- 
clement weather. It was a week of intense 
thought and worship towards the meaning of 


the Cross of Christ on Calvary, and enthrone-- 


ment of its meaning and sacrifice in our 
lives. The choirs at both churches rendered 
much special music as well as leading the 
congregation in the great old Easter hymns, 
doing it with a fine spirit of service. — 
Mothers’ Day was observed at New Liberty 
with a special musical program. The choir 
with its faithful director, Brother Roswell 
Bixler, at New Liberty, and our Haubstadt 
choir and faithful pianist, Miss Selma Sassey, 
are doing much to make our services beauti- 
ful. — We are all looking forward to the fifth 
Sunday for an all-day union meeting of 
Evansville, Union, Bethsaida, Cynthiana, and 
Haubstadt churches with New Liberty 
Church on the shady lawn. Bring your well 
laden baskets and come!—H. Vernon Winter. 


Muncie, May 11—The Ministerial Fellowship 
of the Eastern Indiana Conference met at the 
First Christian Church, Winchester, Indiana, 
last Tuesday in a most delightful session. 
The attendance was not quite as large as 
usual, but the Fellowship is yet in its in- 
fancy and some already see great possibili- 
ties in the organization. The leading fea- 
tures of the Tuesday meeting were helpful 
addresses by Rev. L. C. Fletcher and Rev. 
Cecil Leek, who discussed respectively, ‘“What 
Part Should a Pastor Take in Business Affairs 
of His Church?” and “Special Days and How 
to Use Them.” The Fellowship meets on the 
second Tuesday of each month. — Our work 
here at the First Church, Muncie, was pos- 
sibly never before for a number of years in 
as fine working condition as at present. The 
past month has witnessed more enthusiasm, 
with better average attendance at services 
than in a number of months. May 1, Miss 
Hazel Colson, superintendent of our Interme- 
diate C. E. Department, gave that circle a 
May-day breakfast at church which was gen- 
uinely enjoyed by a fine group. — Last Sun- 
day evening our Fellowship Bible Class gave 
a Mothers’ Day pageant with fine effect and 
good attendance. — Our pre-Easter evangel- 
istic services continued for more than two 
weeks, and while there were no immediate 
additions to the membership, there was a 
deepening of spiritual life in the church mem- 
bership. Rev. H. N. Thornburg, who has a 
large circle of friends in the city, did the 
preaching, ‘and pleased the people with his 
messages from the pulpit. Brother Thorn- 
burg is a gifted speaker, and of the original 
type in his thought, holding to his own in- 
terpretation of Scripture. — Our Quarterly 
Conference will meet with the Losantville 
Church on Tuesday, May 24, at evening, and 
will hold sessions through Wednesday and 
Thursday.—M. W. Butler. 


Sulphur Springs, May 18—A very interest- 
ing and spiritual day was enjoyed at the 
Sulphur Springs Christian Church, May 1, 
1927. Beginning the day of worship with a 
large Sunday-school at nine-thirty, followed 
by a very interesting program in honor of 
“Mother” by the Primary Department, and a 
short talk by our pastor. — At two-thirty was 
the ordination of a deacon and deaconess 
which was very impressive. Those partici- 
Ppating in the services were Rev. Arlie Cort- 
ner, of Eden Church, Rev. Mr. Cross of Lo- 
Santville; and the local pastor, Rev. G. R. 
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Summer School Dates 
‘THE Summer School of Christian Education of Palmer College, the 
_ first of the series of Summer Schools of the Christian Church, opens 

this week and closes June 4. This is the opening of a series of similar 
schools held under the general promotion of the Department cf Christian 
Education of our church backed by all departments of the chuzch. The 
goal for this year is 1000 in these summer schools. In 1924 there were 
over 600. In 1925 there were over 700. In 1926 there were 873 and it 
is expected that the additional 127 necessary to make 1000 will be en- 
rolled in these schools this summer. The following is the list of the 
schools: 

Palmer College—May 25-June 4. 

Union Christian College—June 11-18. 

Defiance Young People—June 25-July 2. 

Defiance Pastors’—July 4-14. 

Lakemont Metropolitan—June 27-July 8. 

Canada, Oshawa—July 17-23. 

Craigville, Massachusetts—July 5-15. 

Bethlehem College, Alabama—July 11-16. 

Elon College, N. C.—July 25-August 4. 

We will gladly send you information and programs so that you may 
be “One of a Thousand” in our summer get-togethers this year. Ad- 
dress the school nearest you or 

THE DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
C. P. A. BUILDING, DAYTON, OHIO 








Van Zant. We as a church wish to thank 
those who helped to make the day so com- 
plete for the Lord.—Luna M. Shirley, Clerk. 


Sulphur Springs, May 16—Mothers’ Day, 
May 8, was a busy day for the First Christian 
Church at Sulphur Springs. Following the 
Sunday-school hour the children had a pro- 
gram of song and recitation. Then an ad- 
dress by the pastor and closing prayer. Two 
o’clock was the time set for ordination of 
deacons. When the time arrived there were 
present Rev. A. E. Cortner, pastor of the 
Eden Church in Delaware County, and Rev. 
Mr. Cross, pastor of Middletown Christian 
Church, to assist Brother Van Zant in the 
work. After candidates were arranged Bro. 
Cortner gave the address. Brother Ross gave 
the ordination prayer, after which the charge 
was given to the church. The closing prayer 
was by the pastor.—Charles Cummins. 


Montpelier, May 16—On the fifth Sunday of 
May the First Christian Church of Montpe- 
lier will have a home-coming and all ex- 
pastors have this special invitation to be 
present. The ladies of the church will serve 
the dinner in the basement of the church, and 
the day will be spent at the church.—E. D. 
Oren, 

NEW YORK 


Orangeport, May 15—We are glad to re- 
port that the work at Orangeport is moving 
on smoothly. There have been no sudden 
outbursts but the church seeks to shine with 
a steady light. We had a good day Easter 
Sunday. The weather was ideal. A good 
congregation assembled for worship. Nine 
members were received into the church. — 
We had a very good service Mothers’ Day 
also. — During the month of March those 
of our people who lived on the dirt roads 
could hardly get to the services at all as the 
roads were so muddy on account of the 
spring thaw. But since the first of April our 
attendance has been better as the roads have 
been about normal. — The interior of our 
parsonage has been very much improved 
lately by new wall paper and painting. Al- 
though living was not quite so convenient 
while the work was in progress, it is now 


completed and we are settling down to nor- 
mal again. — The program of the last month- 
ly meeting of our Ladies’ Aid, held May 12, 
was made appropriate for Mothers’ Day. 
Clippings were read in response to roll-call. 
The supper table was beautifully decorated 
with Maypole and apple blossoms.—R. H. 


Peel. 


Albany, May 16—Miss Marguerite Youmans, 
director of our Americanization mission at 
Haverhill, Mass., and daughter of our pastor, 
spoke to us Sunday evening, April 24, show- 
ing the importance of that branch of our 
work from the standpoint of citizenship. — 
Sunday morning, May 1, Brother Youmans, 
assisted by the board of deacons, ordained 
Mr. B. H. Andrews to the deaconate. The 
service was beautiful and impressive. — Our 
pastor has the sympathy of our membership 
in the loss of his only sister, Mrs. Alice 
Slack, who died recently near Binghamton, 
New York. — Several of our older members 
attended burial services for Rev. P. A. Can- 
ada at the Albany Rural Cemetery Friday, 
May 13. Mr. Canada was pastor of the Al- 
bany Church in the nineties. — Beginning 
May 1 our Church School changed its time of 
meeting from 11:45 to 9:45 a. m. It is too 
soon to draw any conclusions as to the suc- 
cess of the experiment, but the attendance 
thus far has kept up satisfactorily. — Our 
school co-operated in the observance of Chil- 
dren’s Week April 24-May 1. The demonstra- 
tion in Washington Park on Sunday after- 
noon was on a larger scale than any we have 
had heretofore. — The conference executive 
board met here last week to perfect plans 
for the program of the coming session and 
to prepare its budget. Because of Ravena’s 
easy accessibility, we are expecting Albany 
to attend in large numbers this year.—Cath- 
erine E. Parvis, Church Clerk. 


OHIO 
West Liberty, May 11—Brother Hermon 
Eldredge, of our Christian Education Depart- 
ment, was with us last Sunday and delivered 
two inspirational addresses to large and ap- 
preciative audiences. He paid a touching 
tribute to mothers in his morning address and 
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told how his own life had been influenced 
by his “Five Mothers.” At the close of this 
service two mothers united with the church. 
His evening address was on the subject, 
“Tomorrow,” which is the slogan of thirty- 
seven Christian denominations that are band- 
ed together in a campaign of Christian edu- 
cation and in which work the speaker plays 
a prominent part. — The funeral of a mother 
filled the church during the afternoon and 
over seventy attended the “Influence of 
Home” Christian Endeavor meeting preced- 
ing the evening service. — Seventy-seven 
members have been added to the church in 
the last two years.—M. W. Stout. 


WASHINGTON 

Montesano, May 9—The chief services of the 
Eastertide at our church were held at eleven 
o’clock on Easter Sunday morning, when the 
members of the Sunday-school presented in 
splendid form the pageant, “All Hail the 
Power,” reflecting genuine credit to the train- 
ing of the children by Miss Edna Ruse. It 
was much appreciated by the audience, as 
also was, during the Sunday-school session, 
Miss Repp’s “Lily Talk,” with illustrations. 
Easter songs, duets, and recitations were also 
included in the program, whilst Rev. W. R. 
Caldwell had charge of the devotionals and 
gave a short but impressive talk on, ‘“‘The 
Real Meaning of Easter.” — The evening 
service at seven-thirty p. m. was a continua- 
tion of the happy Easter radiance and spirit. 
Stereopticon pictures illustrating the latter 


The Milford 


O grow old and keep young is usually not 

an easy task. Age, in so many of us, takes 
away the surplus energy that bubbles forth 
in youth, so that often people lose the zest 
and the relish and the forward look, and the 
hopeful optimism that once they possessed. 
But the centennial celebration, just closed, 
of the one hundred years’ life of the Milford 
Christian Church has proved that what I 
penned above is not true of this church. 

At the very first, after the present pastor 
began his work, the possibility of holding a 
centennial service was considered and dis- 
cussed in many ways. A full year ago the 
church voted to hold such a service as would 
fittingly celebrate so great an event as be- 
coming a hundred-year-old. The following 
committees were appointed months ago to 
prepare histories: One for the church, one for 
the women’s part, one for the choir, one for 
the Sunday-school, and another for the young 
people’s work. We had also a committee on 
pageantry and decorations, one on entertain- 
ment and parking cars. 

The day arrived, May 13, cool and clear. 
The first session was for the address of wel- 
come, which was given by the pastor, to be 
followed by responses by the visiting ex-pas- 
tors. The first audience was much larger 
than we dared to hope. Rev. F. E. Gaige, who 
lives here and joins with us in all our hopes 
and aims, gave a fine response, reminiscent- 
ly mentioning most of the ministers in the 
last half century who had served this church. 
Rev. J. E. Epwright, the last pastor before 
the writer, was with us, and though now a 
pastor of a Presbyterian Church at Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, when called on gave a 
very fine response and told of the hearty co- 
operation accorded him in the work of re- 
modeling the church while he was here. Then 
he led in a beautiful prayer of consecration 
to the tasks ahead. We were glad for his 
fine spirit. Beautiful letters were read from 
Rev. W. P. Chase and Rev. N. W. Crowell, 
both ex-pastors who could not be present. 
These men remembered the church with 
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part of Christ’s earthly life were shown and 
explained by Rev. W. R. Caldwell. Easter 
hymns were sung, and thus a bright and 
serene Sunday was enjoyed by all who took 
part in celebrating the majestic event of the 
Resurrection of our Master, Jesus Christ. — 
On Wednesday, April 27, a missionary meet- 
ing, under the presidency of Mrs. S. Copeland, 
was held at the parsonage, through the kind- 
ness of Misses Ruse and Repp. A fairly good 
number of members were present. The de- 
votional exercises were in charge of Miss 
Edna Ruse, being followed by Linda L. Bas- 
table, who presented the minutes of the last 
meeting and other matters, and also read and 
explained chapter five of our study book, 
“Looking Ahead With Latin America.” Re- 
freshments closed an excellent and enjoy- 
able meeting. — On Sunday, May 8, our 
church was nicely decorated in honor of 
Mothers’ Day. We all wore the white or red 
flower according to genuine feeling and cus- 
tom. Our Sunday-school assisted in a happy 
manner by various Scripture readings, spe- 
cial singing, etc. Rev. W. R. Caldwell’s ser- 
mon on “Mother and Her Influence” was 
followed by deepest interest. He will have 
many seals to his ministry. Special songs 
were nicely rendered by the choir, as also 
was a duet by Misses Ruse and Pennell. Mrs. 
F. Wilder’s Sunday-school class gave a pleas- 
ing sketch, entitled, “Mothers on Earth, An- 
gels in Heaven.” An offering was taken and 
Rev. W. R. Caldwell pronounced the benedic- 
tion.—Linda L. Bastable. 


> 


Centennial 


pleasant feelings, and so they are still re- 
membered by the church. 

This church has given six young men to 
the ministry in its history, with a gifted and 
splendid young woman now licensed to 
preach waiting for developments to serve in 
some capacity as a minister or religious edu- 
cational director—Miss Ina Henion, a niece 
of Rev. F. E. Gaige, who is active with us. 
The last man to go out from us as a minis- 
ter was Rev. Amos S. Allen, now pastor of 
Locktown, New Jersey, Church. He led the 
devotional service and acted as chairman Fri- 
day afternoon at the first session. He de- 
lighted us ,with his remarks, 

Friday evening the first historical session, 
Rev. C. J. Felton, of Second Church, Irving- 
ton, presided and conducted the devotional 
service. Then our church clerk, Mr. W. H. 
Farrand, a grandson of John Duckworth, who 
was a founder of the church, as chairman of 
the committee on church history, prepared, 
with the help of the other members, read ‘a 
beautiful historic story of the beginning, de- 
velopment, growth, and life of this church. 
Then Mrs. Mary Wolf, while not chairman 
of the committee on women’s work, by re- 
quest had prepared the paper, now read that 
history which revealed ‘the fact that as the 
Church was started by a woman, Mrs, Abi- 
gail Roberts, so women had ever been an in- 
dispensable factor in its activities apd, prog- 
ress. We were glad to have with us at this 
first evening service Dr. G. A. Conibear, of 
Lakemont, New York, who kindly responded 
to a request to speak to us. His remarks 
were of the highest order in every way. 
Deeply discerning our needs and the needs of 
the future, he gave advice and thoughts that 
will be helpful in following days. 

Rev. Norval C. Kern, pastor of the Hilton, 
New Jersey, Christian Church, presided at 
the Saturday afternoon session and led the 
devotional services. At this service Mr. W. 
R. Sailor, chairman of the committee on Sun- 
day-school history, who has also been our 
faithful superintendent for several yéars, 
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what could bea happier, a more fitting thought ) 
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faith of those who have it, and helping, as no 

other means can, to re-awaken childhood 

reverence in those who have strayed. Write 

for literature. Standard Sets $6,000 and up. 

J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 286 Deagan Building, 








read the history of the Sunday-school. His 
paper revealed that when the next centennial 
comes there will be records so that then peo- 
ple may have a full history. The trouble 
then will not be how to find something to 
tell, but what to select from all the matter 
available. 

I think the history that elicited as much, 
if not more, praise than any other was the 
history of the choir prepared by Mr. J. C. 
Stem, who was organist for thirty years, and 
read by Mrs. Carrie Barron, a faithful mem- 
ber of the choir. A history of a choir at a 
centennial was a feature not before wit- 
nessed by any one present, but with such a 
choir to write about and with such a writer 
to prepare it and such a reader to deliver it, 
it captivated all hearers. I suspect that at 
no time in the whole life of this choir has it 
done any finer service than it rendered at 
this celebration. 

This was Dr. J. O. Atkinson’s first appear- 
ance here, and he delighted all with this 
great sermon on “The Divinity of the 
Church.” 

Saturday evening was Young People’s 
Night, and a larger audience greeted us than 
any preceding one. Rev. G. A. Roemer, pas- 
tor of Finesville Christian Church, presided 
and directed the opening services which the 
young people had prepared. Miss Mattie 
Thompson, chairman of the committee on 
young people’s history, gave her splendid 
paper. This completed the historic papers, 
five in all, which covered all phases of our 
church life. Then came Dr. J. F. Burnett's 
wonderful address in which he held before 
us the lessons of youth and old age, how they 
face their tasks, their future, etc. 

Sabbath day opened clear, cool, and with 
great promises which were all fulfilled. The 
Sunday-school at nine-fifteen was very large- 
ly attended, at which time Rev. Samuel Hawk, 
one of the six who went from this church in- 
to the ministry, now of Darby, Pennsylvania, 
and Mrs. Hawk both made fine short ad- 
dresses for the encouragement of the schol- 
ars. Mr. Hawk was superintendent for a 
number of years and never lost his interest 
in this work. The morning audience was 
still larger than any preceding one. The pas- 
tor presided, and Dr. Atkinson gave the sec- 
ond part of his great theme, “The Divinity 
of the Church.” 

Many people of our sister Presbyterian 
Church were with us in the afternoon serv- 
ice. Dr. Burnett spoke on, “It Was That 
Night That Jesus Was Betrayed, That He 
Took Bread and Brake It!” Then the Lord's 
supper was observed with all of our seven 
deacons present to officiate in that spiritual 
service. The pastor, assisted by Rev. T. P. 
Garland, of Carversville Orphanage, conduct- 
ed the communion service, and it was indeed 
a time to draw closer to Jesus. 


The churches at Finesville and Locktown, 
as well as the local Presbyterian church, 
joined with us in the last service of the 
series, Sunday night, revealing a little of the 
fine spirit prevailing here. The pageant, 
called “The Sacred Flame,” was put on by 
about forty persons, having a children’s choir 
and young people of the Sunday-school. It 
was well rendered in every part and made 
the nearly seven hundred people who wit- 
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nessed it feel that the pageant was indeed 
teaching religious truth, both through the 
eye and the ear gates. Mrs. A. A. Clickenger, 
chairman of the pageant committee, and Mr. 
D. B. Hawk as trainer and decorator, with 
their assistants, have received many expres- 
sions of appreciations, but we cannot say in 
words all that we feel they deserve. 


The anthems, solos, and duets rendered 
during the series by members of the choir 
were of high order, while the violin duets 
rendered by Mr. Robison and his young 
daughter, from Rosell, N. J., were very fine 
in tone production and technique of execu- 
tion, While Mrs. Hilda Sloff, our organist, 
who spent many hours in preparation, did 
her part most creditably all through with 
splendid voluntaries and offertories and ac- 
companiments. And our chorister, Geo. A. 
Clickenger, made a fine record for himself. 
The ladies served dinner in the Sunday- 
school rooms at which time the new kitchen 
proved its great worth. They worked to- 
gether like sisters of one mind. During the 
three days they sold about three hundred 
twenty-five meal tickets, realizing around 
$133. Registration cards were signed by 553 
persons. Over $200 was donated over the 
week-end for the kitchen fund. 


Thus we close an hundred years’ service 
with a gladsome celebration which we be- 
lieve will lend power and strength to our 
church life in the Master’s vineyard in this 
beautiful old town on the Delaware. Hav- 
ing lived one hundred years, we believe there 
are power and mercy enough in the heart of 
God to carry us on for another century. 

“The Lord is good and his mercy endur- 
eth forever.” 

Edward Clark Hall, Pastor. 


II. 

HE Christian Church of Milford, N. J., 

celebrated the one hundredth year of its 
existence on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
May 13-15, in a very splendid way, and 
though the program will be reported by an- 
other, I cannot feel contented without giving 
a brief notice as a testimony of my apprecia- 
tion of the event. The pastor had given 
much time and careful thought to the pro- 
gram in which his people co-operated with 
him and with each other in a very intelligent 
and sympathetic way. A complete history of 
the hundred years was prepared and read by 
the church clerk, and each and every depart- 
ment of the organization was splendidly rep- 
resented by competent historians. The music 
was of the best, as was also a pageant given 
on Sunday evening. The two addresses by 
Dr. J. O. Atkinson, of North Carolina, were 
up to the high standard of his well merited 
reputation, 


Rev. E. C. Hall is doing splendid service at 
Milford, and his people appreciate him and his 
g00d work, and together they are rapidly 
coming to the front in church activities. 


Milford is a historic village, situated on 
the banks of the Delaware River not far from 
where Washington crossed it, and thereby 
defeated the plans of the British general, 
Lord Cornwallis, as well as overcoming the 
indifference of one of his own generals. It 
is the boyhood home of Rev. Albert Godley, 
who now in his eighty-first year is in robust 
health, happy and active. He attended all 
the services. It is the birthplace of Rev. J. 
J. Summerbell, whose father, Rev. Nicholas 
Summerbell, and whose son, Rev. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell, as well as himself, were pastors of 
the church. It is also the home of Rev. F. E. 
Gaige, who during his pastoral service of the 
church had a nervous’ breakdown, from 
which he had not yet fully recovered. He is 
doing some supply work and practicing his 
Profession as chiropractor, naturopath, and 
masseur. He hopes to reenter the pastoral 
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service in which he was successful, and which 
he dearly loves. 

The church began to live in 1827, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Abigail Roberts, who amid 
the unavoidable hardships of that early day, 
and the unnecessary persecution of sectari- 
anism, planted a seed that has grown and 
borne fruit a full one hundred years. 

J. F. Burnett. 


Musings of an Absent-minded Professor 
(Continued from page eight) 


things insist on conferring on me _ the 
degree A. M. (which being interpreted 
means Absent Minded) I shall not accept 
the same without protest, but I shall at 
once proceed to defend the same. 

Worse things might happen to a person 
than to be called absent-minded. He might 
not have a mind to be absent. When you 
call a man absent-minded you pay him the 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


Are the Christian Churches re- 
sponsible for the suecess and 
permanency of THE HERALD 
OF GOSPEL LIBERTY? 


It seems that the average chureh 
does not realize the necessity of 
supporting THE HERALD. In 
many Churches only a few mem- 
bers are subseribers and_ the 
Chureh is indifferent about it. It 
does not seem to realize its re- 
sponsibility. We hope that the 
Christian Chureh in its every con- 
gregation will realize that it is 
and must be responsible for the 
maintenanee of THE HERALD 
OF GOSPEL LIBERTY. 


THE GREAT HERALD 
CAMPAIGN 


will continue through the morth 
of June and every Chureh will 
have an opportunity to aeeept its 
responsibility and show its loyal- 
ty. 

Those Churehes which have not 
started in this campaign have yet 
time and opportunity to make 
good---and have a place on The 
HERALD Honor Roll. Come on! 
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compliment of implying that he has a mind. 
Absent-mindedness does not mean empty- 
mindedness; it simply means present-mind- 
edness some place else. The term is sup- 
posed to apply to a kind of semi-conscious 
state—to a person who is only half awake. 
But in nine cases out of ten such an appli- 
cation is wrong. For the most part absent- 
mindedness is due not to lack of conscious- 
ness but to excess of consciousness, not to 
thoughtlessness but to thoughtfulness. It is 
due, not to a scattered, dispersed state of 
mind but to a highly concentrated state of 
attention. It means the ability to hold the 
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mind on one important line of thought and 
to exclude all else. 


Therefore, I shall not take it as entirely 
derogatory to me if a man calls me absent- 
minded. He may not mean it, but, never- 
theless he is paying me compliment. He is 
arousing a suspicion that I have such a 
thing as a mind. 

Nor is an absent-minded man such an 
isolated—such a unique curiosity. In reality 
he is a numerous fellow. His name is 
legion. History has many examples. As 
is well known Archimedes, the discoverer of 
the law of specific gravity, carried off all 
honors for extreme mental abstraction. 
With the single exception of the idea in 
mind he forgot everything: to get up, to 
dress, to eat, to go to bed. Deeply absorbed, 
one day, in a geometric problem, he was 
entirely oblivious of the fact that his city, 
Syracuse, was being taken by the victorious 
Roman army. When a soldier rushed into 
his room, disturbed his drawings in the 
sand and, with drawn sword demanded his 
surrender, Archimedes said absent-minded- 
ly, “Don’t bother me. Wait till I finish this. 
I’ll be through in a minute.” And he was, 
for the soldier killed him. But this did not 
help matters, for after that he seemed, if 
possible, to be more absent-minded than be- 
fore. 

Neander, the great historian and teacher, 
also had a mind noted for its tendency to 
go off on a vacation. So strong was this 
tendency that it was necessary to escort 
him to and from classes to prevent his 
wandering aimlessly about and becoming 
hopelessly lost. 

Sir Isaac Newton, who discovered and 
formulated the law of gravitation, from 
childhood up was noted for extreme absent- 
mindedness. His early life on a farm was 
a series of failures because his interest in 
a book or an idea so absorbed his attention 
that his assigned tasks remained unper- 
formed. As he became older the habit of 
abstraction grew upon him to such an ex- 
tent that he frequently appeared on the city 
streets unconscious of the fact that he was 
only partly clothed. 

To this list also ought to be added Oliver 
Goldsmith, who, after paying his steamship 
fare for passage to America, forgot to get 
aboard when the ship sailed; Frances 
Bacon, who ordered two different-sized 
holes to be cut in a door to admit two 
different-sized cats—never thinking that 
the smaller cat might manage to get 
through the larger hole; and our own 
Thomas Edison, who is said to have for- 
gotten to attend his own wedding. 

But it may be rightly objected in the 
case of Edison that his absence at his own 
wedding was due to thoughtfulness rather 
than to thoughtlessness. He well knew that 
a wedding is a social function in which the 
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bride reigns supreme. Undisputed she holds 
first place, while the groom holds not sec- 
ond, but twenty-second place. In compari- 
son with him even the insignificant grooms- 
man is called the “best man.” Under these 
circumstances it may well be argued that 
Edison purposely absented himself. 

Of the several varieties of absent-minded 
ness all will recognize the type which de- 
velops so suddenly in the presence of duty, 
as, for instance, when the collection plate 
comes around at church on Sunday morn- 
ing; and most of us will admire and emu- 
late the true type of mental abstraction as 
a means to concentration on an ideal so 
well illustrated by Paul, when he said, 
“Forgetting the things which are behind 
and stretching forward to the things which 
are before I press on toward the goal unto 
the prize of the upward calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 


About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


stopped on his way west to speak at the 
home-coming services at Darlington, In- 
diana, on May 22, Rev. W. H. Zenor being 
the pastor of the church. 


Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein sends us an ac- 
count of a great Sunday-school convention 
of that State which is crowded out for lack 
of space. The convention last year was 
held in our church at Dover, Delaware, but 
this year at Lewes. In co-operation with 
the Sunday-schools of Maryland, the Sun- 
day-schools of Delaware have secured the 
leadership of Dr. Frank M. McKibben for 
their work, and a new era is being looked 
for under his administration. The Dover 
Sunday-school was represented by nine 
registered delegates and had the largest at- 
tendance at the recent county interdenomi- 
national Standard Training School. This 
summer our school there will unite with the 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist Protestant in conducting a com- 
munity Daily Vacation Church School. 


The editor has been informed that our 
item last week with reference to the status 
of the orphanages might be misleading. As 
we stated, the Elon Orphanage is the child 
of the Southern Christian Convention, and 
the Carversville Orphanage that of the New 
Jersey Christian Conference; but we failed 
to state that the General Board at its last 
meeting voted that “the Carversville Or- 
phanage be referred to the originating 
conferences and agencies, and that the 
Convention assume no further responsibil- 
ity, financial or otherwise, with reference 
to the same.” There has been no little 
confusion in the minds of the people with 
reference to these orphanages; but we trust 
that this will make it plain that the or- 
phanages are local institutions, and not de- 
nominational institutions in the broader 
sense of that word. Hence their support 
should be derived from their local areas. 


The commencement services at Franklin- 
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ton Christian College last week were excep- 
tionally fine, and some of the faculty report 
the best and most studious year on the part 
of the students which the college has yet 
had. A meeting of the Board of Control 
was held in connection with the commence- 
ment; President W. A. Harper, Home Mis- 
sion Secretary Sparks, Dr. Omer S. Thomas, 
Mrs. Sadie K. Swartsel, and Dr. W. G. 
Sargent were in attendance. By reason of 
some large gifts which Dr. Harper had 
secured, the year was closed without a 
deficit and $1,000 was appropriated for re- 
pairing the old building. Plans were in- 
augurated for raising funds for the com- 
pletion of the new building which is so 
desperately needed and toward which there 
ought to be heroic giving on the part of all 
of our people. It is little less than a dis- 
grace for the girls to be crowded as they 
are at the present time, and an ethical re- 
sponsibility rests upon our denomination to 
finish this new girls’ dorm, which will so 
greatly enlarge the capacity and efficiency 
of the college. 


The editor always regrets when it is 
necessary to abbreviate field and news 
articles or omit communications of any 
kind. But lack of space sometimes makes 
this imperative, as much as we hate to do 
it. A single day’s mail this week, for in- 
stance, brought sufficient material regard- 
ing local meetings and churches sufficient 
to fill six or eight pages beside our regu- 
lar field news and church reports. It is 
obvious that it would be impossible for us 
to use this material without abbreviation. 
We are very anxious to have field notes 
from far more churches than send them, 
but we are also anxious that the items be 
kept down to the newsy, snappy kind that 
folks like to read. Detailed accounts of 
programs and long lists of officers and com- 
mittees are of local interest only. If we 
print these and other matters of local in- 
terest for one, we have to do it for all— 
and this our space simply will not allow. 
But we want to repeat that we are exceed- 
ingly anxious for brief, newsy field notes 
from far more pastors and churches than 
make a practice of sending them in. It 
would be a great help to the paper and to 
its circulation to have such co-operation. 


It would be very enheartening indeed to 
our people if they could hear Mrs. Sadie K. 
Swartsel tell of the great change which, 
on her visit to the board meeting at Frank- 
linton last week, she found had come both 
to the town and to the college since she was 
there some thirty years ago. At that time 
she taught in the college under the presi- 
dency of Rev. N. Del McReynolds, a white 
faculty then being used. Now the school is* 
under the supervision of the colored people 
entirely, and they are doing a high grade 
of work. Mrs. Swartsel was amazed at the 
changes which had taken place in the town 
of Franklinton itself, as well as in the col- 
lege. The college has been relocated, 
housed in a better building, and the whole 
tone of both the college and the community 
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has been changed. A number of her for. 
mer students who were present have pros. 
pered most commendably, one of them be. 
ing a physician of a large practice at 
Franklinton. Mrs. Swartsel could observe 
the changes more than those who have been 
visiting the college regularly and she feels 
that the church should be deeply encovr. 
aged at the wonderful advance which has 
been made and be all the more ready to 
make still other advances possible. 

The Christian Publishing Association js 
again sending out letters and order blanks 
calling special attention of our churches to 
our Sunday-school and Christian Education 
literature. The Herald wishes again to 
urge upon our pastors and church leaders 
the very great importance of putting our 
own literature into our own schools. It 
seems so strange to us that any pastor or 
church leader could get the impression that 
all that is necessary in a Sunday-school is 
that it give interesting comments upon the 
lessons. It is of tremendous importance 
that the spiritual be linked up with the 
practical, and that our Sunday-schools be- 
come agencies of co-ordination which will 
inform our people of the work and re- 
sponsibilities of the Christian Church in 
every line of its activities. Sunday-school 
pupils not only need to be taught the spirit 
of missions from the Bible, but they need to 
be directly and intimately interested in 
definite missionaries and definite missionary 
support, and this can best be brought about 
through our denominational literature. And 
the same is true with reference to evangel- 
ism, our colleges, and all of our work. It 
is a grave mistake and vital weakness not 
to have our own literature in our own 
schools. 

The Metropolitan Summer School of Re- 
ligious Education which meets at Lake- 
mont, New York, June 27-July 8, is pre- 
paring a program this year which ought to 
assure at least the one hundred registra- 
tions for which the management is striving. 
The dean, Rev. J. N. Dales, of Lakemont, 
Dr. Martyn Summerbell, and the other 
leaders of the school are making special 
efforts to interest the pastors and churches, 
and this program ought to make it easy for 
them to do so. Our denomination has lost 
immeasurably in the past because of our 
neglect of group co-operation, and there is 
no hope for our future unless the pastors of 
the present day do better than our prede- 
cessors along this line. The vital relation- 
ship of these schools and this sort of group 
co-operation and fellowship make The Her- 
ald feel that it would be derelict in a most 
important duty if it did not constantly re- 
iterate the obligation of ministers and 
church leaders to such group enterprises. 
When a pastor has run his own local church 
well he has not fulfilled his personal obli- 
gations by a long shot. He owes much to 
the conference and to the brotherhood, and 
one of the happy omens in our church is the 
manner in which our ministers are gladly 
and_ enthusiastically discharging these 
larger obligations. 








